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BEST BOOKS FOR NATURE STUDY 



































HoLpER’s Stories of Animal Life - - - ~- $0.60 BARTLETT’S ANIMALS AT HOME - - $0.45 
NEEDHAM’s Outdoor Studies - = = = = 40 For Third Reader Grade 
“ ' imal Lif. 1.25 This little book is intended to arouse the interest of children 
Ceoper’s AnimalLife- - - - - - - 4 in — —— a. and by - — Nagra an 
. interest for atura istory in genera n each story one 
Gray’s How Plants Behave oe eR particular animal is described in such a way as to illustrate 
a How Plants Grow, with Popular Flora - - -80 the life of a class. 
JOHONNOT’S Book of Catsand Dogs - - - -  .17 PYLE’S STORIES OF HUMBLE FRIENDS - $0.50 
Friendsin Feathers and Fur - - - - - _ .80 For Third Reader Grade 
- : : , The stories in this book are about animals and birds fa- 
Neighbors with Wings and Fins - - - -  .40 miliar to the —-. . They are simple in their mentee at 
: - presentation, and most sympathetic in treatment e 
Some Curious Flyers, Creepers,and Swimmers -_ .40 many pictures drawn by the author are vividly illustrative 
Some Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs - - - _ .54 of the incidents described. 
Glimpses of the Animate World - - - - 1.00 BRADISH’S STORIES OF COUNTRY LIFE - $0.40 
Lockwoop’s Animal Memoirs For Third Reader Grade 
These recollections of a childhood spent on a northwestern 
PartI. Mammals - - - - - - = -60 — aim - pepe = attractiveness of life = the 
: eas : E : ‘ . country, and to add to its charm by awakening an intelligent 
Part II. Birds -60 interest in its many activities. 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children - - - -  .65 
ANDREWS’Ss Botany Allthe Year Round - -~ ~- $1.00 
ABBOTT’S A BOY ON A FARM -~ - $0.45 McGurrey’s Familiar Animals and Their Wild 
For Third Reader Grade Kindred ee ee ee ee 
This book presents two stories by Jacob Abbott in new _ : 
and attractive form. As revised, these are admirably suited Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air - -  .50 
to hold the interest of youn readers, and to train youthful , 
instincts naturally and healthfully. The illustrations are MONTEITH’s Popular Science Reader - - - - «75 
numerous and pleasing. 
BURNET’S School Zodlogy - - - - - -  .% 
STOKES’S TEN COMMON TREES - . $0. 40 NEEDHAM’s Elementary Lessons in Zoédlogy' - . -90 
For Third Reader Grade STEELE’S Popular Zodlogy - - - - -  - 1.20 
A series of simple nature lessons for young children, fa- 
miliarly treated and giving a few definite impressions of what HERRICK’S Chapterson Plant Life - - - -  .60 
trees are and how they live. 
Apcars’ New Plant Analysis : - = = = 5B 
MONTEITH’S SOME USEFUL ANIMALS - $0.50 LEAVITT’s Outlinesof Botany - - - - - 1.00 
For Third Reader Grade The Same, with Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden 
The subjects treated in this book both assist in nature Fl 1.80 
— — ee: in ——. to — fa “aa lessons ee eS 
erived from-the actions of animals are vivid and engagin ‘ ; , : 
and much useful and interesting information is yout Woop’s New American Botanist and Florist— Lessons 
The book is fully illustrated by cuts. and Flora’ - - = ja oe - - - 1,75 
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I perceive by thy dress thou 





art a scholar. 

















Principal’s Gown 
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Student Type 


choolma/ter, W/ feachers oS toda fag need hae SCHOOL BOARDS AND TEACHERS 


M0 Care oF worry in regard lo . 
Chock and Bell? Ythe times Sor the howd be. periods APPROVE OF 


wan difjercarroms ““ |) Academic Caps and Gowns 


THE FRICK AUTOMATIC PROGRAM . CLOCK For Graduation and_other Exercises in the High Schools, 


. 1 Schools, because they are economical 
rings Electric Bells and operates SECONDARY CLOCKS in all rooms, Academies, and Norma 
departments, end 1 buildings, the Electric Bell being run autom atically becoming, and appropriate, the —— of Le ti Edueational 
on the EXAOT MINUTE set down in the program for beginning and Army. magnify the b= a Fete | with ke cnvuaee a tg ‘of 
closing every tee assembling and dismissing school, etc., while the ae ning impronces, an % ve pied: in the closing mat 
secon ary clocks ron on EXACT TIME with L Program Clock. “oer equal fellowship, save time an 

romptness and punctuality are secured, discipline promoted, an Outfits Sold $3.50 to $8.00 
— 1 f a u s So x ‘ ol 

ers relieved of one of the most perplexing duties of the school Rented for Introduction, $1.50 














“> will be interested in knowing more about the Frick Automatic ' 
ogram Clock and its advantages in school management, and we will Catalogue and samples on request. Shipped from Albany, 
take pleasure in mailing you catalog and full information, if you will or Chicago. 


mention this Ad. 
COTRELL & LEONARD 
FRED. FRICK CLOC CK Co., 482-484 BROADWAY, - - - ALBANY, N. Y. 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


BEFORE YOU WERE BORN 


KANE « 
SCHOOL 
DESKS « 


WERE THE BEST MADE 


They Have Always Maintained that 
Proud Position and Always Will % % 


They Were in the Beginning, Are Now, and Ever Will Be 
FIRST 























Made Adjustable or Non-Adjustable at 


THOMAS KANE & CO. WORKS 


stern Sales Office: estern Sales Office: 
WEST isth ST., REW YORK Werks: RACINE, WIS. 90 Wabasi AVE., GHICAGO 
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The Best Books in Print 


THe Morse READERS 


Practical Graded Text, 5 Books 
By THOMAS M. BALLIET and ELLA M. POWERS 


These books contain all the Features which are required for 
the BEST MODERN READERS. Universally endorsed. 


“The Finest Grade Readers in Print.” 
—GERTRUDE EDMUND, Prin. Training School, Lowell, Mass 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY of the United States 
By M. W. Hazen. For 4th and 5th grades. 
ew and — lan. Each topic treated by itself, but 
consecutively. illustrations. 
More attractive than others. 


MORSE’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM COPY BOOKS 


Many original features, but thoroughly practical. 
20 to 28 Adjustable Copy Slips in the Back of each Book. 
Correlated Copy Material carefully Graded. 

One equal to two others. 


AROUND THE WORLD. Carroll. 3 Books 
Graded Sociological, Commercial, Industrial Treatment. 
Enthusiastically endorsed by pupils and teachers. 
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Universally endorsed for New Course of Study, New York 
City. Popular everywhere. 
ATWOOD’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA 
SMITH’S EASY EXPERIMENTS in PHYSICS 
KUTTNER’S GERMAN CONVERSATION 

COURSE 


See Catalog for many other Choice Books 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


38 Beacon Street 31 Union Square 228 Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


**3* * KELLOGG’S KATALOGS * * 3 ** 


School Entertainment Kalalog | Teachers’ Kalalog New Century Katalog 


is li _ i ; A descriptive list of pedagogical books and 
The cream of this literature. 700 books 144 large pages illustrated revised to date teachers’ aids of all publishers. Over 700 best 


over 150 new ones listed and described this The most complete list of books of teachers, books listed, classified, many described. 
unique katalog—none other published. Send 
year. Free. teachers’ aids, etc., in existence, Free. 2c. stamp. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational] Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York, 
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How Docs the Lead 
Get Into the Pencil? 


This has puzzled a great many, but if you would like to 
know, so that you can explain it to a class, send us this 
advertisement together with your name and address and we 
will send you a little book that tells the whole story. The 
process of manufacture is not the result of an inspiration, 
but the product of much care, thought, and skilful manipu- 
lation. 

If you are a teacher we will, in addition to the book, 
send you samples of our pencils so you can try them in 
your school and see how useful they are in the many kinds 
of educational work. 
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Slote Blackboard 


NO SUBSTITUTE EQUALTO NATURAL SLATE 


THE EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY 


PEN ARGYL, PA. 


CROWN SANITARY FLOORING 


Used in 


Schools 


Hospitals 
ROBERT A. KEASBEY CO. 











Kitchens 


100 North Moore Street, NEW YORK CITY 
* 13 Terrace, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


IMPROVED SCHOOL LANTERN 


Up to Date 





Just Out Price Moderate 


Within the Reach of 
Every School 


Write for Descriptive 
Circular 


CHICAGO 


Novel in 
Construction 

Takes All 
Accessories 


McINTOSH  STEREOPTICON COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT ONE 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


OLCOTT OUTLINE 
INDIVIDUAL 


MAPS 


High School Series 
12} x 93 


MAPS and 
ATLASES 





MAPS 


Intermediate Series 
6x9 
22 Maps in Series 


ATLASES 
12} x 9} 


25 Mapsin each 
Atlas 


31 Maps in Series | 6 Atlases in Series 


J.M.OLCOTTé CO. 

















350-352 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
9 63 Fifth Ave., New York 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 





When vate think of MAPS 
think of JOHNSTON’S 


A. J. NYSTROM 6 CO, 
Sole United States Agents 


Dealers in School Supplies and Furniture 
132-134 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 


SHORTHAND 


Exclusively adopted 
for the Day and 
Evening High 
Schools of Greater 
New York. 





ISAAC 
PITMAN 


re, : 
Soo Y-V-(0 By US) 
SHORTHAND 
INSTRUCTOR 


“Shorthand In- 
structor,”? $1.50. 

“A Practical 
Course in Touch 
Typewriting.”’ 50c. 


Write for ‘‘ Reasons Why” 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


31 Union Square West, New York 





Liberal Pay for Information 


If you know where and when goods in my tine 
will be purchased, write tome. J pay liberally for 
information 





This Coupon is good for $5.00 For 
$1 with this coupon I will send you (transporta- 
tion charges prepaid by me) a $5.00 reversible 
map of U. 8. and World, 47x07 inches in size, with 
a gross of my school pens or a gallon of best guar- 
anteed ink, as preferred (either of which is worth 
$1.00). ‘This exceedingly liberal offer is made to 
introduce the goods. 


This Coupon is good for 25 Cents. 
For 25 cents witb coupon, I will mail you 100 one- 
month or ten-month report cards. Regular price, 
60 cents. This liberal proposition is made in order 
to introduce the goods. 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR SUMMER MONTHS 
TAI.OGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
Sy tae 
5 School 7 lies—Books and Apparatus. 
i—School and Office Furniture. 


E. W. A. ROWLES 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 
T177-179 Monroe St., Chicago. 




















THE ESTERBROOK PEN 


have pens specially suited for each and ev 
The Stationers supply them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. ; 


(0). <Q 


ery purpose. 


26 John Street. New York 
Works: Camden, N. J. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 
Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 








1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago | 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 ey Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, ‘'Bide"*® 


Bidg. 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU cnicXco 


NO Ww ISthe time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1904. Write for application blank to-day 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


"ifteenth year under one manager. Has supplied HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS with ex- 
celleut positions, now receiving advance calls for teachers for September, 1904. Has filled college 
positions in 1908 from Maine to Florida also school positions in thirty-six states. High grade 
ane and small registration list guarantees careful selection and earnest work. Send for 

anual and ref+rence list. Don't waste time. Begin now. 
H.S. KELLOGG, Mar.. 31 Union Sq., (Bway cor. 16th St.,) N. Y. Phone 5896 J. Gramercy 
Schermerhorn TEACHERS’ AGENCY oldest and best known in U. S, Est. 1855 
ORLA N IE OEE CET ET 
3 East 14th St., New York Joun C. RockweEtu, Manager. 
EACHERS WANTED . Nosection of the U.S. presents such op- 
“ i asak _,, portunities for progressive teachers as 
does Oklahoma and Indian Territories where ‘‘ Cities spring up ina night.’’ We also have 
good openings throughont the entire West. Address 
SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS BUREAU, Guthrie, Okla. M. F. BUCK, Mer. 
Teach ted f d iti istrati i 
in ail parts of the United States. ROME Ree secure 's position for you 


ROME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


"RERBIIGERA. AGENCY sont: * S8P§x 


Educational B 
Penn aoa... Bureau 
24th year. We help successful teachers everywhere. Circulars free. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors Putpciaals Assistants, Tutors 
or Aarece, 3 for every Department of Instruction; Recommends (ood Schools to Parents. Calli 


























or ess Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 on Square, New York. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


614 Canal Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Leading agency for the SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. Recommends Competent teachers for 
desirable positions. Write for application blank. M. C. VICKERS, Manager 


V AC ANCIES For the term beginning after the holidays. They are coming in 
now, many of them good ones, and easy to secure as candidates 
are scarce. Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 378 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, III. Western Office, Los Angeles, Cal. 
I —_ the confidence of teachers ana 
0) XCH N E employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate tusinvess on Conserv- 
ative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plans to you. Address 
HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY ciovstent Touchers, “Assists Teachers 
in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
WARRENSBURG TeACHERS AGENCY , Aids teachers in securing positions at small cost. 


Aids Schools and Colleges in securing the # EST 
teachers, Free. 


Good positions await competent teachers. One reg- 




















Orville J. Orsborn, Mgr. 
Warrensburg, Mo. 





Prompt. - - - Reliable istration fee until position is secured. 
D ixo N WANTS COMPETENT TEACHERS for applications received DIRECT 
from School Officials. Terms reasonable and membership fee not 


TEAGHESS SS a 
BUREAU 


1420 Chestnut St., = = Philadelphia 
HE BE ST THREE Pusiic ScHoot Vacancizs, the best two normal school 
vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 


Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teacbers for the best va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bureau) Harrispure, Pa. 


f A STERN Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
N Agenc 
agcicy . MissE.F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


THE WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has exceptional facilities for placing teachers in good positions in Wisconsin, Iowa, 

















Baird’s Hand-Made 
Silver Glass 2 w& 


for diffusion of light in dark 
and illy-lighted school-rooms. 


Beautiful and Inexpensive 


Has_ received the highest 
scientific endorsement. ° . 


Redding, Baird & Co., p50! sors 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FOUR 
ADMIRABLE 
BOOKS 


FOR THE CLASS IN ENGLISH 


We ask the attention of instructors 
to four useful and important volumes, 
prepared by Sherwin Cody, which fill a 
significant place in the development of 
the short story and the English essay, 
and in the consideration of Poe’s writings. 

The volumes are: ‘A Selection from the 
World’s Greatest Short Stories,’’ “ A Selec- 
tion from the Best English Essays,” “The 
Best Tales of Edgar Allan Poe,’ *‘ The Best 
Poems and Essays of Edgar Allan Poe,” 
each volume with introductions, analyses, 
and criticisms. 


The two volumes first published have 

now found their way into many univer- 
sities, colleges, and schools. Each oc- 
cupies a quite important field, and has 
received unstinted approval from edu- 
cators who have had an opportunity to 
test them in actual class work. ese 
books may be taken up independently of 
other text-books, and yet in conjunction 
with them, and may be put to use practi- 
cally at any time during the year. 
We invite inquiries concerning the 
adoption of these books, and shall be 
glad to send a synopsis of each, together 
with a list of institutions which have 
thus far made adoptions, on request. 


Four small, compact volumes, 
1.00 each ; postpaid, $1.08 


A.C. McCLURG & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
215-221 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 








THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


iti ith pl f 
The Study of Ivanhoe: NOv.eShdmap of franhoe 


land. 
f the Syntac- 
A Guide to English Syntax: A Study of the Syntac. 


prose text, but not often stated in school grammars. 


The Creative Art of Fiction: An important. aes 


throughits sugg of Narrative Art, 
Plot Structure, etc. 
References, 


The Study of the Idylls of the King: topics for 


study, etc. . 
- A Guide for a year’s study of 
The Study of Romola: historical fiction and the 





period of the renaissance. 
Arranged for 


The Study of Henry Esmond: Atsnged for, the 


fiction. 
Single copies,£0cents. Special price for classes, or 
for study clubs. Send for a full list of Study Guides to 


H. A. DAVIDSON, Albany, N. Y. 


Ghe E.ducational 
Club of Philadelphia 


solicits the patronage of schools of all 
grades requiring the services of teach- 
ers and tutors of superior qualifications. 


S. E. CARNER, 
13th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia 











and the Dakotas. Address, S. Y, GILLAN & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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THE AZOLIPYLE 


When Applied to the Smoke Collar of a Furnace 


Saves “rime 
Prevents 


Additional Heat and 


Gives an Even Temperature 


night and day 











A Spring 
TONIC 


val When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not refresh, or 
the digestion and appetite are 
poor, there is no remedy so effect- 
ive as Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and 
reduced state of the nervous 
system. It is the most Nourish- 
ing, Strengthening and Invigora- 
ting Tonic known. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
RumForD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R. I. 


Escape of 
Coal Gas 


Recommended by Furnace men. Specified by Architects. 


The U. §. Government and Railroads use it, as do thousands of individuals. 


MANY SCHOOL BOARDS HAVE ADOPTED IT 


Send for Illustrated Bookiet and Trade Testimonials. 


JEOLIPYLECO., 237 WaterSt.,N.Y. 


























Lakeside 
Classics No. 2 The Only Think 


Patriotic Selections “All Things”’-"‘All Power” THe Only Thin 





and Selected Poems of Bryant 
This is a new edition, containing patriotic addresses which should be in the possession of 
every pupil in the higher grades of cur school. 





Jefferson. Declaration of Independence, 
Washington’s Farewell Address. 

Lincola’s Emancipation Proclamation : 
enters Speech; Second Inaugural 


8s. 
The Last Speech of President McKinley. 
These are foliowed by seme of the 


THS is one of our most popular selections. The 
introductions and biograpbical sketches are 
very brief, as it is left to the teachers and the 
library to supply these to any extent thought 
desirable. The fine poems of Bryant recom- 
mended by Supt. Cooley, are in this little book{ 
together with ‘‘A Book of Patriotic Selections.” 
These selections are not otherwise found in any 


—_ «=e It wins the honorary degree 
Nl ovr ofan LLD for its author. 
Milaie ilies it makes millionaires in 
ANA brains. It makes throne 
rooms out of schvol rooms. 

wa it intensifies university, col- 

lege, and other school life. 

wee Lt makes High Priests and 

eg Priestesses of professors and 
teachers who have not wis- 

taken their vocation. It en- 

ergizes all sermon writing 

It solves National, State, 


municipal, educational, cap- 
; ital and labor problems. 
copy of this book wonder mailed to any address 
on receipt of price, $1.00, by the publishers, The 
rae ithal Book Co., 39 and 41 N. Front St. 
ila., Pa. 


choicest poems of William one volume prepared for school use. 


Cullen Bryant. 
Price, 15 cents. 
In quantities for class us2, expressage 


preoaid, 15 ets. each; single copies 
po-tpaid on receipt of price. 





Please address the Publishers: 


Ainsworth & Company 


380 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

















Remember 


when fitting yourself for 
business, that 
Remington operators are 
wanted everywhere 
Other Operat- 

ors only here 

and there. 


emington 


Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, N. Y. 














Are easy to clean, easy kept clean. 
May be scrubbed with bucket and 
brush, or washed by turning on a 
hose without injury. 

No cracks or crevices to hide dust 
and vermin. Sightly, safe, and 
sanitary. They should be installed 
in all school buildings for cloak 
rooms, gymnasium, etc. 

Made in units to fit any sized or 
shaped space. 


- Send for estimate 
MERRITT & CO., 


Branches Everywhere. 1005 Ridge Ave., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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The Public School Curriculum. 


II. 


By Pres. Homer H. Seerley, State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Free, untrammeled teaching, unrestricted as to curri- 
culum, as to methods, as to stages of progress, is much 
to be preferred to a license system which sets a large 
premium upon mediocrity and uniformity by idolizing 
meager preparation, little experience in life outside of 
text-books, and conditions that doom the school to help- 
lessness and worthlessness before a lesson is taught. 
There is great need for encouragement—not for re- 
pression. There should be the right of discovery and 
extension, not the lassitude and the depression of limi- 
tations such as restrictive legislation makes necessary. 

The proper place to teach literature and develop a 
taste for the best in thought and language is in the 
grammar grades. But to secure attention to this so as 
to secure recognition for the English language at its 
purest and noblest, seems impossible as the legal fossili- 
zation rejects the claim without delay. The pupils of 
the public school do not have a chance to get into 
familiar touch with literature because the curriculum is 
now so crowded with the standard and required, that 
there is neither time nor disposition to enrich the in- 
struction by a healthy change. Good reading of the 
best in literature finds the child ready for it during the 
grammar and early high school grades, but to have the 
privilege means to take it at odd hours and to touch the 
forbidden fruit, Even teachers do not value literature. 
They are not ashamed of their ignorance in this respect 
as long as they are able to get a first class certificate in 
the branches required by the law as essential. What is 
true of literature is also true of elementary science, 
nature study in all lines and other kinds of school work 
that are not placed on the statute books of the state by 
the legislature. 

There is, therefore, an extraordinary waste of time in 
trying to teach the unfit and the unprepared in age and 
mental development. There is no use to deny the fact 
that most of the exercises imposed upon the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades are not the kind of studies in 
either substance or method of treatment that is adapted 
to the character of the minds of the children, the stand- 
ard of the power of thinking that is able to be given, or 
the taste and interest of such pupils. There is need 
then of great abridgment and great enrichrent and 
there is no use for people to be satisfied with conditions 
as they are and declare any one an iconoclast who tells 
the plain truth regarding these serious matters. This 
waste of time in the life of the child is the greatest 
extravagance because it makes a bad use of the talent 
and the power of both teachers and pupils, because it 
costs the people a large amount of money to maintain 
without giving a fair equivalent in education and training 
and because it takes from the pupils the opportunities 
they need to accomplish what is really very important 
and desirable to attain. This waste occurs also in many 
places in the lower grades and also to some extent in the 
high school by requiring so much marking time, when 
there is apparent great activity without any manifest 
progress, and when there is also developed a disgust for 
school discipline and school work which destroys interest 
in intellectual things and finally compels an abandon- 
ment of the school in order to enable the pupil to find 





something in other employments or business which actu- 
ally appeals to his true nature and heart and gives him 
realities instead of symbols and spirit in effort rather 
than credit marks upon the books of the office. It is 
not the pupils’ fault if they wish to quit school, if they 
make life hard for their teachers, if they give their 
parents worry and contest to keep them at their studies, 
because they are not taken into consideration very much 
in the management of the system, and their tendencies, 
likes and dislikes, interests and ideals are entirely for- 
gotten when the table of the program of studies is set, 
while they are compelled to endeavor to digest a daily 
diet which is entirely inappropriate and unfit for their 
appetite or their digestive powers. 

This state of affairs is a condition and not a theory. 
The teachers are continually compelled to deal with a 
proposition which taxes to the limit their ingenuity. 
They are not consulted regarding the subjects which 
they must teach their pupils either as to their unfitness 
because of complexity or incongruity. The schedule is 
put down before them with complete plans and specifica- 
tions. This work must be done in some way and it is 
the teacher’s problem to accept the plans and specifica- 
tions and invent a method whereby these unfit and un- 
appreciated subjects can be taught to a child before his 
mental development enables him to comprehend or assimi- 
late them. Hence, there are many methods devised 
which are fearfully and wonderfully made and which 
show marvelous ingenuity and ability as inventions and 
schemes of instruction. - Their wonderfulness is past 
finding out and highly creditable because they show 
what teachers are capable of doing if they had half a 
chance. Such are the methods of teaching percentage 
to seventh-grade pupils when the subject is given them 
four years before they are mentally ready for the intrica- 
cies and complexities of its various applications. Such 
are the methods of teaching proportion and other ad- 
vanced subjects which are really more difficult than 
either much of algebra or much of geometry. Such 
also are the types of primary school number teaching 
where a method is devised to enable the child to perform 
computations worthy of an adult, were the exercises ac- 
complished by comprehending the propositions of actual 
arithmetic. It is falsely assumed by those who fail to 
think out these problems of mental adaptability that the 
reason and judgment are actually being trained and that 
children so instructed will not need to study arithmetic 
hereafter by the difficult processes of thinking used by 
previous generations. This is a vain hope and will easily 
be dispelled by all who follow up these cases to the end, 
as the seeing process of solving problems thru objects 
and things and ratios is not the same as the thinking 
process used in adult life in all arithmetical calcula- 
tions. What is true in regard to teaching arithmetic 
before its proper time is also true to some extent in 
regard to other subjests found in the present day curri- 
culum. The teacher is compelled to invent devices, 
methods of illustration and peculiar plans to enable the 
mentally unprepared to seem to accomplish work that is 
beyond their years. The teacher’s business under the 
contract is not to call anything into question as to the 
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propriety or suitability of the mental diet thus served, 
for the teacher’s real province is to invent a way that 
will be pleasant and attractive and will be such whereby 
the children to be instructed may take their daily doses 
of unpalatable food without making too wry a face or 
without expressing a proper contempt for a civilization 
which compels unreasonable and unwise treatment in the 
training and development of human beings. 

Such a discussion is sometimes called pessimism by 
the thoughtless and the extremely conservative, but it is 
in reality the purest optimism. There are well qualified 
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persons who refuse to tell the truth even as they know 
it about such a popular and idolized institution as the 
public school for fear they may be misunderstood. But 
the true friend of public education cannot afford to 
stand back and decline the responsibility when he can 
plainly see that sensible modifications in the curriculum 
would mean a greater and grander life to many who are 
pupils in the schools and who ought to know the realities 
of education in the grammar grades,and not be necessar- 
ily postponed until the last years of the high school or 
the early years of the college. 





The Girl in the Home: 


AA Grammar School Course in Domestic Economy. 
AN OUTLINE OF WORK FOR GIRLS IN GRADES 7A, 8B AND 8A, IN THE SCHOOLS OF HELENA, MONTANA. 
(Time, two and a half hours a week.) 


One great problem of education is to teach boys how 
to support the home, and girls how to make a home. 

The accompanying outline has been prepared and is 
submitted in the hope and with some expectation that, if 
intelligently and conscientiously used, it may result in a 
better appreciation of home-life by the girls of Helena,— 
may make home the center of their thoughts and inter- 
ests; that it may give them some knowledge and skill in 
the art of home-making and house-keeping; and as well, 
give them a better knowledge of themselves and their 
relation to society. 


What A Girl Needs to Know. 
I. IN RELATION TO HERSELF. 


1. How to make and care for her own wardrobe. Selec- 
tion of material; taste in dress; how to dress for different 
occasions; health in dress; simplicity. Importance of 
repairing; making over; cleaning clothing; removing 
spots, dusting. A girl’s work-basket—what it should 
contain and how to keep it. Laundering—washing (use 
of washing-powders, soap, blueing, etc.), starching, iron- 
ing, folding, airing. 

2. Care of her person—neatness, healthfulness, attrac- 
tiveness; care of nails, teeth, hair; bathing; toilet arti- 
cles—selection and care; use and abuse of perfumes and 
cosmetics. , 

3. A girl’s room—convenient, attractive. What it 
should contain; how arranged, decorated, and cared for; 
sweeping, dusting, airing. 


Il. IN RELATION TO THE FAMILY. 


1. Privileges and duties of a daughter. How to 
lighten a mother’s labor and care. Value and necessity 
of knowing how tocare for ahousehold. System, planning. 

2. Her relation to brothers and sisters. How to make 
home attractive to the boys. High ideals of woman. 
Need of self-denial. Sharing pleasures and burdens. 

3. Bread making; tea and coffee as beverages; mar- 
keting; study of raw material; arranging simple menus. 

4, The dining-room; the table, its arrangement and 
care; care of silver, cleaning; table linen; serving. 

5. Nursing; care of sick room; what to do in emer- 
gencies—fainting, ordinary wounds, burns, bruises, 
accidents. 

Ill. IN RELATION TO HER FRIENDS. 


1. The true basis of friendship; selecting friends. 
Balancing of home and social duties. 

2. Social life. Different kinds of gatherings; receiving 
and entertaining. Duties of hostess, of guests. Social 
functions, invitations, acceptance, declination. 

3. Conduct on the street; at public gatherings. 


*This unique outline of a course of training girls in home 
making is well worth the careful attention of educators. 
Superintendent Condon has here attempted the solution of 
an oe problem. The result is an excellent piece of 
work, 


IV. HOME DECORATIONS. 


Fitness, usefulness, simplicity, harmony, beauty; mak- 
ing the most of a little. Cultivation of flowers. 
V. OCCUPATIONS. 
Possible ways of earning money while at home. 
dustry; economy of expenditures. 
VI. COMPARISONS. 


Homes of other lands and other times considered, and 
compared with the American home. 


VII. RIGHT HABITS. 


Importance of formation of right habits of conduct; care 
of health; a true life. 
Suggestions for Using the Outline. 


Do not attempt the whole outline at once, nor in just 
the order of topics given above. Let the girls of each 
room organize themselves into a club, select officers, ap- 
point committees, and conduct their meetings in accord- 
ance with simple parliamentary practices, changing 
officers and committees frequently that a larger number 
may have a chance to serve. The committee in consul- 
tation with the teachers will arrange for each meeting 
a program including various topics from this outline, and 
other related topics. Don’t scatter your energies. Aim 
at a definite result and keep at it till you hit the mark. 

If the subject is to be taught in such a way that there 
shall result from it more vital living, it should be made 
real. To this end there must be established a closer 
union of home and school. The home must be brought 
into the school, the school is to go into the home. They 
are not to be considered as separate, but as parts of one 
plan of instruction. Teachers and mothers must come 
to know each other, must consult and must co-operate to 
the same end. 

Not only is what is taught in the schools to find its 
application in the home and in society, but much of the 
teaching will be done thru the home and soc‘ety. 

Necessarily some of the instruction will be given by 
the teacher in talks and in essays and discussions by the 
class; in the study of magazine and book articles and 
illustrations, but this instruction and discussion must be 
closely connected with the doing of the things taught; 
in actually performing the work—not as school exer- 
cises, but for a real purpose. 

The needle work should occupy about one half of the 
session. For this work, see separate outline. Visits 
should be made to dry goods and millinery stores, for 
the purpose of examining material, learning the cost and 
the amount needed for different articles of clothing. 

Visit furniture stores, markets, and grocery stores to 
examine and price the various articles under discussion. 

Visit public buildings—especially the Capitol—to 
study the color scheme used in the decorations and fur- 
nishing. When the convenience, decoration, and arrange- 
ment of a girl’s room is under discussion, spend the 
afternoon at the homes of some of the girls who are will- 
ing to show how rooms may be simply and tastefully 
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arranged. Many mothers will be willing to place their 
homes at the disposal of the class for an afternoon for 
purposes of demonstration and work in the kitchen, 
laundry, or dining-room. 

At other times the problem of arranging the furnish- 
ings and decorations of the school-room may be practi- 
cally considered. The girls should also formally invite 
their mothers and friends to their school-room, receiving, 








Supt. R. J. Condon, Helena, Mont. 


entertaining, and furnishing light refreshments. Occa- 
sionally the teachers will receive the girls at their 
homes. 

Simplicity, genuineness, and the fact that all right 
conduct and true courtesy spring from right motives 
and genuine kindness should be emphasized thruout all 
the teaching. “True worth is in being not seeming.” 
Remember that education comes largely thru action, and 
that conduct makes, as well as exhibits, character. 

Find or make opportunities for vital instruction thru 
the exercise of right conduct in connection with each 
subject of instruction; right thinking and right being will 
result from right acting. 

The accompanying list of books and magazine articles 
will be found useful and suggestive of others of a similar 


nature. RANDALL J. CONDON, 
Helena, Montana. Supt. of Schools. 
REFERENCES, 
Books. 


‘‘ Making Home Happy.” 
‘*Sunshine at Home,’’ 
‘The Art of Good Manners.”’ 


Avery-Stuttle 
Dare. -50 


‘What a Young Girl Ought to Know.’’ Wood-Allen 1.00 
‘‘Nineteen Beautiful Years.’’ Williard 15 
‘Winsome Womanhood.’’ Sangster 1.25 


The above books are ‘Sire by the ‘‘ American Mother 
Co.,’’ Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘Our Business Boys and Girls; Art of Good Manners.’’ 
Clark- White. 

‘*Helps for Ambitious Girls.’’ Drysdale. 

‘‘Go Right On, Girls.’’ Ryder. 

‘‘The Five Talents of Woman.’’ Hardy. 

‘‘Chats With Girls on Self-Culture.’’ Chester. 

Magazine Articles. 

Girl’s Life Eighty Years Ago. Scribner, M.2. 67, 169. 

a it May Help the Teacher. Education, 21, 


—— Life, American and English. Gilman. Outlook, 59 
on ‘gies Life in the Eighteenth Century. Cosmopolitan, 30, 


Memories of an Early Girlhood. Independent 55, 1071-5. 


How I PT"; an Attractive Kitchen. Ladies’ Home 
Journal, H. J. 20. 

What One Howioed Girls Would Like to Be. 
Home Journal, 20, 3-4, Jan 

The letters and figures sale to Poole’s Index. 
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Preserving a Botticelli. 


A wonderful operation in the way of preserving works 
of art has just been carried to a successful completion 
on some paintings belonging to John Hay, secretary of 
state. The process was a most delicate one, requiring 
persistent effort and the most scrupulous care and watch- 
fulness for a year. The two paintings were by Botti- 
celli, or his famous master, Fra Lippo Lippi, the Car- 
melite. Both are 400 years old and are worth a prince’s 
ransom. Both works are panels, and it was thru the 
cracking of the wood, due partly to age and partly to the 
effects of our variable climate, that the destruction of 
the paintings was threatened. Both ;ictures developed 
cracks on the reverse side of the panel that threatened 
to increase, and, in time, break thru the painting itself, 
thus destroying its beauty. 

So the operation was decided upon. It was to sepa- 
rate completely the painting proper, that is, the paint it- 
self, from the wood upon which it had been placed 400 
years ago, without in any way injuring or permitting it 
to be scratched, rubbed, cracked, or bent. To shave off 
the paint without injuring the picture was manifestly 
impossible, for it would have broken of its own weight 
if once lifted from the backing. It was, therefore, nec- 
essary to attack the backing and work down until the 
paint was reached. The story of the accomplishing of 
this purpose is an interesting one. 

Over the painted surface were placed hundreds of tiny 
slips of the thinnest tissue paper, these being held to the 
paint by a watery paste, with just enough adhesive power 
to make the tissue stick. The slips of the first layer of 
tissue were pressed down and worked so as to conform 
correctly to what may be described as the paint wrinkles. 
More slips of paper, hundreds more, were pasted over the 
first layer, and the fingers and thumbs of the operator 
molded them into and over the reliefs and the depres- 
sions which the foundation slips had followed. Then 
more slips, then larger sheets of the tissue; a great thick- 
ness of them, each carefully placed, were pasted and 
worked over. This done, the panel was lifted, reversed, 
and the matrix of tissue placed upon a prepared founda- 
tion of more sheets of the same thin material. 

The delicate work of removing the wood from the sheet 
of paint was now begun. The operation was performed 
almost entirely by the use of sardpaper, but it was a 
tedious process to rub away nearly an inch of wood. 
Months of work brought the operator near to the paint, 
and the most scrupulous care had then to be exercised. 
As the wood was reduced the polishing process became 
slower. Finally, only the thinnest possible sheet of wood, 
thinner even than the paint adhering to its under side, 
remained. This was the crucial test. A too vigorous 
rub, a slip of the hand, a failure to perceive instantly the 
first appearance of the paint and coating, might have 
proved fatal to the whole work. But care, patience, keen 
eyesight, and steady nerve triumphed, and the last ves- 
tige of wood was resolved into powder, leaving only a 
thin layer of paint lying in a bed of tissue paper. 

It was next necessary to secure the paint to a firm sub- 
stance before it could be moved. After smearing it care- 
fully with some adhesive substance the operator laid on 
a backing of heavy stiff linen canvas, and the picture, 
matrix and all, was set away to dry. When it was re- 
garded as safe to move the painting, the removal of the 
tissue paper was begun, another long and delicate opera- 
tion. The painting was found to be unharmed by the 
operation to which it had been subjected. The colors had 
been preserved and there was no rubbing away or sear- 
ing of the paint. 


EBPOn 


The Lick observatory expedition in Chile has found a 
remarkably perfect specimen of the ichthyosaurus, near 
Coquimbo. The significance lies in the fact that South 
America has never been known to furnish any specimens 
of prehistoric silurians. 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 


By William McAndrew, New York. 





The Rating of Teachers. 


With the establishment of schedules of salary and in- 

creases, a record of our service has risen to an import- 
ance unknown before. Roosevelt, Gage, and all whose 
writing on pay and promotion I have seen, emphasize 
the necessity of making increased wages produce better 
service. Mere length of experience as the deciding fact 
they oppose. 
- We cannot afford to take any but an advanced 
position when confronted with the question, “ What do 
the taxpayers get, for the increase of pay?” It is not 
enough to say that the additional experience is worth 
the extra money. The payers want to be guarded 
against takers of salary who are willing to deteriorate 
when they feel safe in their places. It is not enough to 
say increased salary will of itself make service better. 
Everybody knows of cases where more money has made 
service poorer. It is for our interest to support the 
best scheme presented for insuring the payment of in- 
creases only to teachers whose work deserves it. 

I do not know that the best system of rating ;teachers 
is the best scheme for insuring this. 

I do not know any authority on the rating of teachers. 
All the papers I have heard or read on the subject, from 
Superintendent Soldan’s in 1898 to Superintendent 
Chickering’s the other day, express a disinclination to 
claim for the systems discussed more than that they are 
the best the writer has been able to devise, imperfect 
tho they are. Quite considerable in number, requests 
have come to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL to take up this 
question and discuss it. Do so, you who have opinions 
on it, especially those who take what the late John 
Gallagher used to call a worm’s eye view of it, not from 
above but from below. What is given here to start the 
thing along is only a selection of suggestions picked up 
in New York, Brooklyn, Newark, Albany, and St. Louis, 
thru kindness of the readers of this paper who have sent 
opinions. 

No supervisor has been heard from who recommends 
the omission of a rating system, except a few good 
peppery Newark principals who have set themselves 
manfully against the whole idea as too imperfect, unjust, 
and mechanical to have a place in a live school system. 


Every man ia favor of a rating system claims that it 
is for the purpose of increasing the efficiency of the 
schools. 

When I began to teach, everyone of us did about as 
he pleased. The man who taught the highest class, 
drew the most pay, and thrashed the boys who were too 
big for any other man or woman in the school was called 
the principal teacher, or, for short, just,—principal. lf 
I was a poor instructor nobody thought he could help it. 
In fact the belief in those days was that teachers were 
born. By degrees educational leaders have come to 
claim that there is a science of teaching. They hold 
that skill in it can be taught. They put a man thru a 
course of it and then give him aschool andsay: “ Here’s 
your organization, your equipment, your workers; the 
raw material will be here next Monday; perfect it, 
finish it; educate it.” Division of labor, specialization 
of work, expert supervision, all the features of factory 
development, of managing work in large quantities have 
become features of education. The individual, all-round 
teacher has disappeared; the school system, with em- 
phasis on the last word, has become the real thing. The 
head of the system, like the head of every system, is ex- 
pected to get the greatest efficiency out of it. He has 
to define the work, illuminate it, keep the conception of 
it vivid and distinct and see that the hired men and 


women do a day’s work each day and direct such work 
in the line of the general policy laid out by him. The 
principals of schools are resident agents of the superin- 
tendent, each in charge of one unit of the system; each 
is expected to define the work, illuminate it, keep the 
conception of it vivid and distinct and see that the hired 
men and women do a day’s work each day and don’t 
scatter their effort all over the field of human endeavor. 
This bald and direct description of a modern school 
system I took down from the lips of one of the 
framers of the educational chapter of the city of New 
York. Every book or article on school supervision that 
I have seen amounts to the same statement. Academic 
freedom in a school system is a myth. Payne says the 
type of school organization must be military; plans and 
commands coming from above; obedience and co-opera- 
tive action marking the work of subordinates. 

If a principal is going to administer his school so as 
to concentrate its powers upon the task set him to do, 
he must inspect and correct teacher’s work. His most 
important function seems to have passed from direct 
service in teaching children. 

The schools have grown so large that he doesn’t even 
know their names. He can reach them now only by his 
influence on his assistants. He is expected to test the 
result of teachers’ work—this was the main and almost 
the only basis of rating teachers at the start. Mr. 
Soldan, Mr. Maxwell and others have so pointedly 
shown the narrowing effects of this kind of inspection 
that it has been lessened a great deal, while observation 
of the teacher’s manner of work has been increased. 
Everywhere the direction of superintendents has been 
to principals, ‘“ You must go into the class-rooms more. 
It is not enough to have teachers’ meetings and to agree 
upon what is to be done. Get into the classes and see 
that it is being done and done right.” 

This raises the question, “What do you mean by 
‘right’?” It has forced superintendents in every city 
to formulate and to codify the essential qualities of 
good teaching. The first efforts of this kind are stagger- 
ing in their completeness. I have before me a large folio 
sheet: “Observations concerning their teachers and their 
work,” four pages of finely printed matter covering 340 
items of good teaching from “ books and materials neatly 
arranged on desk,” to “a broad professional spirit.” 
From the suggestions of heads of departments and 
teachers I collated fourteen points to note in class visits 
and sent them to the gentlemen named below. 

Mr. Gove thought the list too elaborate. He pre- 
ferred for himself no formal list, only such private 
memoranda as he made after visiting a class. Mr. 
Nightingale thought the list too full. “Too detailed a 
statement is stiff and artificial.” When he visits a 
room he takes in the general situation, the atmospheric 
influence of the teacher and the general interest of the 
pupils. Mr. Greenwood thought there was too much 
splitting up in my proposition. He found five points 
fairly good: Appearance of room, discipline, instruction, 
recitation, teachers’ influence; but thought it might be 
too general. Mr. Gilbert thought fourteen points too 
analytical. Mr. Bright wanted merely a concise detail 
under two heads: teaching and management. Mr. 
Irwin Shepard suggested combining the fourteen points 
into three or four. Mr. Maxwell saw value in having an 
eye open for as many as fourteen good points of teaching, 
but he doubted the wisdom of making an entry after 
each one every time a class was visited. 

This seems to show that the present view of superin- 
tendents favors a few broad qualities rather than many 
in detail. The points of merit which the New York city 
board of superintendents agreed to have observed and 
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rated were five: teaching ability, scholarship, effort, per- 
sonality, and control of class. In June, 1902, Superin- 
tendent Maxwell gave extended suggestions to principals 
as to the elements involved in the qualities mentioned. 
Teaching ability includes exposition, pupils taking more 
and teacher less, training in good mental and moral hab- 
its, apperception, questioning, illustration, use of black- 
board, and cultivation of power to study. Scholarship 
includes knowledge of special subject, general knowledge, 
accuracy, and use of current history. Effort includes 
actual class-work and general self-improvement. Per- 
sonality includes neatness and appropriateness of dress, 
use of voice, sympathy for children, decision of charac- 
ter, health, and self-control. The superintendent made 
clear that this was a suggestive, but not an exhaustive 
analysis of a good teacher, and that the general estimate 
of a teacher’s ability should not be a slavish or mechani- 
cal computation of minute averages. 


How to condense the result of observations for pur- 
poses of record seems to have perplexed more than one 
head of a system. Mr. George Carman is of the opinion 
that the principal of each school should add as many 
points as he needs. Sometimes the improvement of pen- 
manship or of voice, or of blackboard work, or of punc- 
tuality thruout a whole school is materially helped by de- 
tailed instructions at teachers’ meetings, followed by sys- 
tematic inspections and records long enough to enable 
the master to locate the strong rooms and weak rooms 
and to concentrate his help upon the latter. The sum- 
mary of these campaigns need not go to the superintend- 
ent unless asked for. All seem to agree that the preser- 
vation of data from which the final ratings are made is 
valuable for reference, for defense of a rating, and for 
the prevention of imperfect judgment based on only the 
last impression. In the Brooklyn system, the authorities 
used to prefer complete sentences on the various points, 
avoiding the use of arbitrary terms like “good,” “ fair,” 
etc. The accumulation of records of thousands of teach- 
ers and the necessity of quick reference seem to have 
compelled a more concentrated report. Mr. George 
Davis thinks the extended explanations of principals 
should be kept in their own files and not sent to head- 
quarters. The final official records should be without 
explanations and absolute. Noone who has followed the 
recent libel suit of a teacher, protesting against the prin- 
cipal’s rating, can fail to see the advisability of keeping 
sufficient memoranda of details to convince a jury of, at 
least, a reasonable number and carefulness of observations. 


But the whole thing, into however minute details you 
analyze it, reduces to a matter of personal judgment. 
Here seems to be its annoying weakness. From a few 
sample recitations can you fairly judge a teacher’s entire 
year? The poorly rated teacher strenuously says, “ No.” 
As Mr. Soldan says: “ Every unfortunately incompetent 
teacher has her estimable, social, or other qualities quite 
separate from her professional shortcomings. In not a 
few cases inefficiency goes with her own fixed conviction 
of her personal ability. The person chiefly concerned is 
not in a condition to realize that she is inefficient.” Who 
of us is? We think we have done the best we know how. 
The one who rated us convinces himself that no emo- 
tional bias of his has entered into his judgment, but our 
feelings color the entire report about ourselves. We are 
hurt, indignant, resentful. We sting under the injus- 
tice, prejudice, or lack of sympathy of the reporting offi- 
cer. We lay his act to some petty misunderstanding in 
the past, to religious bias, to jealousy, to small animosity, 
to an old grudge. “A thoroly unsatisfactery report 
subjects the principal to the charge of ungallant injus- 
tice to a woman who depends upon her work for a living.” 
Here is where the long-lived notion comes out that the 
school is for us and not for the people. 

So bitter are such occurrences that no one will disagree 
with Mr. Soldan that a principal should have for every 
case reported inefficient, ample, and detailed proof of hav- 
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ing communicated the report of deficiency to the teacher 
when it was noted, and of having given her opportunity 
and assistance to correct it. Mr. Maxwell goes farther 
and says that every extended class inspection ought to 
be followed by a conference with the teacher in which 
she has opportunity to describe her aims and purposes 
and to receive suggestions and assistance. The critical 
part of such a conference is its close, when the principal 
should have the last word and leave positive and clear 
impressions of the points he desires emphasized. The 
time for these conferences and discussions is during the 
term, not after the ratings have been sent to headquar- 
ters and to the teachers. Principals agree that a dis- 
cussion of marks once given is among the most fatuous 
experiences of school management. As Superintendent 
Richman says: “These ratings will be explained if they 
are not clear, but not discussed.” 

Some principals decline to receive any comments, 
queries, or arguments regarding ratings otherwise than 
in writing. This tends to keep the matter on an exact, 
business-like, and unemotional basis. I know a principal 
who sends out the ratings to the teachers two weeks be- 
fore he reports to the superintendent. He invites each 
teacher, unsatisfied with her marks, to record and return 
next day reasons, if any, why she regards the ratings as 
incorrect. He will have no emotional outbreaks by word 
of mouth. I have found that the low ratings do not 
cause the most trouble, because a man naturally has an 
array of facts ready to defend those. It is the women 
marked meritorious who wish to be called “‘ more merito- 
rious” that eat their hearts out. 

Troubles of this sort are being helped by the reduc- 
tion of the number of grades in which a teacher may be 
marked. The old system had ten groups of standings 
and used numerical markings. Mr. Shepard prefers 
four:—A, B, C, D. This is the present New York 
grading. A and B are meritorious; C and D are non- 
meritorious. The teachers who feel most hurt are the 
B’s. Those of us who never, as pupils or teachers or 
principals, got into the “ A” division cannot understand 
this feeling. It doesn’t make any difference with one’s 
promotion, salary, friendships, or service whether one is 
“B” or “A.” Furthermore a “B” leaves always a 
healthy stimulus for advancement. Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, Lincoln, Grant, and our most charming 
intimate friends were officially rated ““B” and so rated 
themselves. I have been in the habit of inviting 
all teachers who think they should be marked “A” to 
submit briefs of their arguments for it. As far as the 
effect upon the school is concerned I should like to rate 
all women teachers “ A,” but my official supervisor will not 
let me. He says it would violate grammar and logic, 
because “A” in the by-laws is translated “ superior” 
and how can one be superior unless there is something 
in the same class to which she may be compared? So 
the city superintendent’s directions emphasize that this 
should be a “reserved” mark, used for a “ small minor- 
ity” representing “conspicuous ability.” 

One of the Newark principals asks what is the use cf 
it at all? Why split hairs? If the only thing the law 
requires is to know whether a teacher is fit and meritor- 
ious or not, why do you have more than two classes: fit 
and non fit. Doctor nascitur non fit. Why indeed? 
Principals would grow old less rapidly if the administra- 
tion would continue the work of simplification by reduc- 
ing the ratings of teachers so as to agree with the simple 
requirements of the law, and call upon us for one of two 
statements: satisfactory or not satisfactory. All the 
principals I have talked with would welcome this as a 
reform. The present strife for an “A” is unworthy of 
the real educational spirit. 

The principal’s and teachers’ efforts to improve the 
school would he purer if this duty of dividing his meri- 
torious helpers into what they regard as sheep and 
goats were spared to him. What conservative principals 
describe as the “h<rror of the marking season” would 
be vastly diminished, and an ‘irritating and unnatural 
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obstacle between a teacher and service for service’s sake 
would be removed. Every broad-minded person wants 
to be liable to a sure correction for inefficiency; the 
non-meritorious mark is maintained for that purpose, 
but meritorious persons of mature mind are not assisted 
by division into superior and otherwise. The whole 
rating system is confessedly artificial and unpopular 
with teachers and principals. Let us slough off all of it 
except’the necessary parts. 


From the letters of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL'S corres- 
pondents I am inclined to think the superintendents in 
various cities are coming to a reduction of the number 
of grades of excellence. Mr. Chickering’s discussion of 
the subject frankly states the difficulty of dividing the 
meritorious into classes. An irritating fact which will 
drive authorities into the reduction of the divisions is 
the impossibility of getting the different examiners to 
rate the same teacher in the same grade. One Brook- 
lyn woman rated in three successive terms, each time 
by a new principal, stands B, A, B plus. When there 
were five divisions of merit, women transferred from 
school to school would jump from the lowest to the 
highest without turning a hair. Superintendents and 
principals were known by the teachers as “ close markers ” 
or as “easy marks.” 

In two schools of equal grade whose teachers were 
chosen from the same lists at the same time, the prin- 
cipal of one marks eighty per cent. of his teachers “ A;” 
the principal of the other bestows this compliment on 
ten per cent. of his. Nearby a principal says, “I mark 
no teachers higher than ‘ B.’” 

In the suit of Walker vs. Best and Maxwell “ Super- 
intendent Campbell testified that the ‘v. g.’ had a special 
meaning but he was not allowed by the court to explain 
it.” This was a severe blow to many teachers, for it has 
been hard to discover whether there was any uniform 
agreement among the superintendents as to the mean- 
ings of the marks. 

It is quite common for the district superintendents to 
copy the principal’s marks and after walking thru the 
class-rooms to submit the ratings to the superintendent 
as copied. Ina previous New York administration the 
markers were instructed to take memoranda of previous 
marks and. to avoid discrepancies. All these things 
show the difficulties in trying to maintain elaborate and 
multiplied distinctions when the judgment of 500 
markers is involved. Up to date the rating system has 
not commanded much respect. It has called for unne- 
cessary work, established distinctions hard to justify, 
and unnecessarily promoted jealousies and the idea of 
favoritism. If the rating system is a device tu increase 
efficiency, it must be carefully directed tothat end. You 
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cannot set it going and go off and leave it. If it has 
unnecessary features which do not increase efficiency 
but decrease it, they should be lopped off. 

This essay seeks to show that some system of rating 
is postulated by improved salary schedules and by the 
present factory type of school management in the United 
States; that the reform of the rating system is toward 
greater simplicity and that a reduction of the grades 
to satisfactory and unsatisfactory would improve the 
spirit of the schools. 

THE ScHOOL JOURNAL invites a free expression of 
opinion upon the subject. 


BPN 


A Teacher’s Reading for 1903. 


A year ago I published a list of books that I had 
read during 1902. The article was published anony- 
mously in a teachers’ journal. That it proved of some 
interest was evidenced by the fact that other periodi- 
cals copied it. I now publish the list of 1903. The 
making of this list was done in the first place to see how 
much [ would read in a year. My experience is that I 
read less than I would think I had read had I not kept 
an accurate list. I also find that the knowledge that I 
am going to put on record what I have read makes me 
just a little more particular as to what I read. I also 
read many articles from the current magazines. Into 
my home come several religious weeklies; three or more 
school journals; several secular weeklies; also Harper's, 
The Atlantic Monthly, The Contemporary Review, The 
North American, The Literary Digest, and The Century. 

I present the list in the order in which they were 


read: 
Ohio. C. 


1 The Conqueror—Atherton 
2 Emmy Lou— Martin 
3 A Rambler’s Lease—Torrey 
4 Prose Fiction—Perry 
5 Art of Debate—Alden 
6 Addresses—P. Brooks 
7 King John—Shakspere 
8 King Richard II.—Shakspere 
9 Henry IV., part 1—Shakspere 
10 The Phaedo of Plato 
11 Henry IV. part 2—Shakspere 
12 Henry V.—Shakspere 
13 Henry VI. part 1—Shakspere 
14 Buckle’s History of Civilization in England, Vol. 1 
15 The Simple Life—Wagner 
16 Henry VI. part 2—Shakspere 
17 Jesus’ Way—Hyde 
18 The Unspeakable Scot—Crosland 
19 Talks to Young Men—Sperry 
20 Henry VI. part 3—Shakspere 
21 English History in Shakspere Plays— Warner 
22 The Amazing Marriage— Meredith 
23 Henry VIII.—Shakspere 
24 The Little White Bird—Barrie 
25 Jude the Obscure— Hardy 
26 The Virginian— Wiste- 
27 Cymbeline—Shakspere 
28 Herod—Phillips 
29 Paola and Francesca— Phillips 
30 My Literary Passions— Howells 
81 Prometheus Unbound— Shelley 
82 Little Journeys— Famous Women— Hubbard 
33 Lounsbury’s Chaucer—Vol. 1 
34 Teaching of English—Chubb 
85 Little Journeys—Great Men—Hubbard 
36 Lounsbury’s Chaucer—Vol. 2 
37 Notes on the Shakspere-Bacon Question—Allen 
38 Sartor Resartus—Carlyle _ 
39 Colombe’s Birthday—Browning 
40 Education and the Larger Life— Henderson 
41 Froude’s First Forty Years of Carlyle Vol. 1 
42 Froude’s First Forty Years of Carlyle Vol. 2 
43 Froude’s Carlyles in London Vol. 1 
44 Froude’s Carlyles in London Vol. 2 
45 Julius Caesar—Shakspere 
46 Macbeth—Shakspere 
47 Hamlet—Shakspere 
48 Paracelsus— Browning 
49 Sesame and Lilies— Ruskin 
RO Virginibus ieee 
51 Schopenhauer’s Essays—Partly 
52 The Lightning Conductor 
53 Tennyson’s Poems 
54 Genung’s In Memoriam 
55 Extemporaneous Oratory—Buckley 
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Public School Instruction as to Physiological Action of Alcohol. IV. 


By a Committee of Eleven State Presidents of the W. C. T. U., on January 9, 1904. 


Reply to the physiological sub-committee of the committee of fifty, reported for adoption to the convention 
at Cincinnati, Nov. 18, 1903. 


Criticisms on Indorsed Physiologies. 


We have already examined and found groundless the 
committee’s criticisms of the present system of temper- 
ance education asa whole. Next will be considered their 
charges against the indorsed physiologies. As already 
stated, the committee claim to base their criticisms upon 
comparison of these books with medical works, and upon 
the testimony of foreign and American physiologists. 

Doubt is raised as to the fairness of the comparison 
between the medical college text-books and those used 
in the public schools by the statement that they (Drs. 
Bowditch and Hodge) “shall make but little reference 
to recent investigations which have not yet found their 
way into standard text-books, these being fully consid- 
ered in other reports,” 

Accordingly, we find the public school text-books com- 
pared, for the most part, with old medical works, and not 
with the results of late investigations, such as those ‘re- 
ported by Professors Abel, Chittenden, Abbott, and 
others contained in this very report of the sub-commit- 
tee. 

It has been said that the experimental investigations 
made by these men were undertaken to test the accuracy 
of the public school text-books. If this is true, why are 
not the statements in the school text-books compared 
fairly with the results of recent investigations instead 
of with opinions which, in many cases, were old, discord- 
ant, or unsupported by such investigation? 


The Fundamental Question. 


The special topic in the indorsed books chosen for crit= 
icism is what the committee term “the fundamenta! 
question of the food value of alcohol and its influence 
upon the processes and organs of digestion.” They com- 
pare the teachings of the school physiologies on this 
point with the teaching of what the committee term the 
“standard text-books used in medical colleges.” On this 
subject they divide physiologists into three groups: 

1. A group more or less strongly opposed to any use 
of alcohol as a food or with food. 

2. A group in favor of the use of alcohol with food, 
but maintaining that its classification as a food is not 
clearly established. 

3. A group who “evidently consider recent discus- 
sions as to the food status of alcohol unnecessary quib- 
bling. For them the evidence is sufficient to pronounc 
alcohol in moderate quantities a food.” 

The first group of physiologists who take ground more 
or less strongly against any use of alcohol as food or 
with food, they designate as “a small group,” and the 
same gentlemen are referred to as “ more or less actively 
interested in the cause of reform in the use of alcohol,” 
. tho such interest minimized the value of their evi- 

ence. 

It would be quite as reasonable to refer to an eye 
specialist as a gentlemen “ more or less actively inter- 
ested in the treatment of eye diseases,” as tho that low- 
ered the value of his opinion in his special subject. 

It is noticeable that any authority, no matter how 
great his ability or acknowledged position, who is a de- 
fender of total abstinence, is belittled or his testimony 
discounted by Professors Bowditch and Hodge, represen- 
tatives of the committee that announced to the public 
their purpose ‘‘to collect and collate impartially” all 
facts bearing upon the problem in order that their find- 
ings might receive “ a measure of confidence not accorded 
to partisan statements.” 

The value of an investigator’s testimony depends upon 
his skill in investigation, his logical faculty in seeing the 
relation of his demonstrations to the whole subject, and 
his probity in reporting his findings. The value of his 


opinion is not to be discounted if he happens to be en- 
dowed with a heart and can sympathize with humanity’s 
sufferings, and can see the application of his findings to 
human needs. The “small group” of physiologists made 
by Professors Bowditch and Hodge to appear as special 
pleaders have made such investigations on the alcohol 
question as entitle them to recognition as experts in that 
subject. They have formed a large, growing, and active 
organization in Germany where they publish a monthly 
magazine. Among the leaders of this movement are 
Professor G. von Bunge, professor of physiological chem- 
istry in the University of Basle; the late Professors Fick, 
of Wurzburg, and Pettenkofer, of Munich; Dr. Forel, for 
many years professor of psychiatry in the University of 
Zurich; Professor Gaule, of Zurich; Professor Dogiel, 
of Kasan; Professors Richet, of Paris; Professors Wlas- 
sak and Kassowitz, of Vienna. 

A statement that alcohol is not a food, but a poison, 
has been signed by ninety-nine German physicians, thirty- 
five Swiss, seventeen Austrian, and by enough English 
and American to bring the total.number of signatures 
(1903) up to 800. 

The second group of physiologists, described in this re- 
port as those who do not consider it proved that alcohol 
is a food, includes Professor Schafer, who says: 

It cannot be doubted that any small production of energy 
[by alcohol] is more than counterbalanced by its deleterious 
influence as a drug upon the tissue elements, and especially 
upon those of the nervous system. 

The ideas of the third group, those who think that the 
discussion of alcohol as a food is “ useless quibbling,” are 
represented first by a quotation from a text-book issued 
sixteen years ago (1887), the author of which, Dr. 
Lauder-Brunton, now refuses to subscribe to the state- 
ment that alcohol. “supplies energy like common articles 
of food.” 

Two other quotations from men in this group are dated 
1889, fourteen years ago, and all base their conclusions 
as to the food value of alcohol simply upon the fact that 
it is oxidized in the body and liberates energy. They do 
not take into consideration, as Professor Schafer does, 
the counterbalancing amount of harm the alcohol may be 
doing at the same time. 

“Wood’s Therapeutics,” quoted by the committee, even 
goes so far as to compute that 4 oz. of strong spirit will 
suffice to maintain the circulation and respiration for one 
day, because 2 oz. of alcohol furnish as much heat as 9.5 
oz. of lean beef, which is sufficient for the above bodily 
needs. 

But 9.5 oz. of meat can supply nourishment to the body 
without injuring it, while 2 oz. of alcohol can be shown 
to have injurious effects. Professor Abel points out that 
.9 oz. of alcohol “ suffices, when taken by an individual 
of average weight, to induce cerebral changes that can 
be made the object of study.” Thus, there is a marked 
difference between the effect of meat and alcohol, a dif- 
ference which the quotation from “ Wood’s Thera- 
peutics” fails to state. 

The next quotation representing this third group of 
physiologists is from Professor Lusk and deals only with 
gastric digestion, which he thinks alcohol promotes; but 
this opinion does not harmonize with the experiments of 
Professor Chittenden, or those of other experimenters 
whose work the latter reviews. On this point Dr. P. A. 
Levene, of New York, says: 

No experiments on alcohol and its influence on digestion 
(Chittenden and Mendel, for instance) have everj-disclosed 
any beneficial effect of it [alcohol]. Re : 

Certainly the sub-committee should not condemn the 
school text-books for teachings which their own experi- 
mental findings confirm. 
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The last “‘ standard medical text-book” quoted in sup- 
port of calling alcohol a food, in contrast with the oppo- 
site teaching in the public schools, was published fourteen 
years ago, 1889. It was written by Professor Konig. 
This German author sees in “the strong craving for 
brandy on the part of the laboring class, whose food con- 
sists of difficultly digested materials (potato, bread, etc.),” 
an evidence that alcohol, in the form of brandy, is an aid 
to digestion. “A strong craving for brandy ” isa pretty 
sure symptom of the abnormal craving popularly termed 
the alcoholic appetite, which is one evidence of alcohol 
poisoning. Apology for the school text-books, because 
they do not harmonize with Professor Kénig’s illogical 
and undemonstrated opinion on this point, is needless. 


Parallel Column Comparison. 


Drs. Bowditch and Hodge next proceed to compare, by 
means of parallel columns, statements from the indorsed 
school physiologies to the effect that alcohol is a poison 
and not a food, with statements from three “standard 
text-books” which set forth opinions supposed to contra- 
dict the public school books. The first of these three 
quotations agrees with the indorsed physiologies concern- 
ing the danger of acquiring the alcoholic habit. The 
second is old and untenable. The third is contradicted 
by later investigations. 

The first of these quotations is from Howell’s “ Amer- 
ican Text-Book of Physiology,” and is the rather equivocal 
assertion that “it may, perhaps, be said with safety that, 
in small quantities, it [alcohol] is beneficial, or, at least, 
not injurious, barring the danger of acquiring an alcohol 
habit, while, in large quantities, it is directly injurious to 
the various tissues.” 

“The danger of acquiring the alcohol habit” is the 
special form of harm from the use of “‘ small quantities,” 
which the school text-books emphasize. The Howell text- 
book, in mentioning this danger. is thus far in harmony 
with them. Professor Howell twice emphasizes his point 


in his letter to the sub-committee, where he says: 5... 


About the fact that those who begin to use alcohol moder- 
ately incur the danger of becoming victims to its excessive 
use there can be no difference of opinion. 


Most men will admit that . . . he who drinks is in dan- 


ger of becoming a drunkard. 

The admission of this danger is an admission that 
even in small quantities alcoholic liquors are capable of 
poisoning, for the alcoholic craving is evidence of an in- 
herent power to harm, which is the distinctive character- 
istic of a poison. 

The second quotation cited against the school text- 
books in these parallel columns is from Fothergill’s 
Practitioner's Hand-Book of Treatment, the author of 
which has been dead fifteen years. The passage quoted 
was written twenty-three years ago and stands now 
just as the author left it, altho the book bears on its 
title page the date of 1897. It says: 

‘If alcohol is oxidized in the body it is therefore a food.’’ 


Many modern physiologists, some of whom are quoted 
by the sub-committee, hold that oxidation does not prove 
a substance a food, because many known poisons may be 
oxidized in the system and injure at the same time. 

Professor Abel, one of the committee’s own investi- 
gators, says: 

‘* Oxidizability cannot be made the measure of usefulness 
in regard to this substance.’’ 

Professor C. Von Voit says: 

‘*A substance may be consumed by the body and liberate 
energy and yet be harmful.’’ 


Professor W. Ktihne, Heidelberg, says: 


‘To my view the oxidation of a substance in the animal 
body does not determine its injurious or its useful effects.’’ 

Professor Gruber, president of the Royal Institute of 
Hygiene, Munich, says in a recent article: 

‘* Does alcohol truly deserve to be called a food substance? 
Obviously, only such substances can be called food material, 
or be employed for food, as, like albumen, fat, and sugar, 
exert non-poisonous influence in the amounts in which they 
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reach the blood and must circulate in it in order to nourish. 

. ._ Altho-alcohol contributes energy it diminishes work- 
ing ability. We are not able to find that its —- is turned 
to account for nerve and muscle work. Very small amounts, 
whose food value is insignificant, show an injurious effect 
upon the nervous system.’’ 

A passage from “‘ Wood’s Therapeutics” is the third 
one quoted by Professors Bowditch and Hodge to show 
lack of agreement between the medical and public school 
physiologies. The latter teach that alcohol is a poison. 
As opposed to that, the following statement from Wood 
is cited: 

‘*The habitual use of moderate amounts of alcohol does. 
not directly and of necessity do harm; toa certain extent 
it is capable of replacing ordinary food.’’ 

Lack of agreement between the school physiologies 
and “Wood’s Therapeutics” does not appear so very 
serious when we find that Professor Abel (one of the 
committee of fifty’s own investigators) convicts this 
medical work of error on another subject. 

A curious objection to the statement that alcohol is a 
poison appears in a quotation from Hoppe-Syler, viz: 

‘Traces of alcohol are found in human organs, such as the 
brain, muscles, liver, not only after alcoholic indulgence, 
but, without this, they seem to be constantly present. ’’ 

Other poisons which, if not duly excreted, would do 
serious harm, are also formed in normal bodily tissues, 
the result of healthful bodily processes; but no one has 
arisen to say that they are not therefore poisons. 

Committee’s Appeal to Physiologists. 

The physiological sub-committee, in this effort to con- 
tradict the statement of the public school physiologies 
that alcohol is not a food but a poison, included also in 
their letters addressed to physiologists in this country 
and Europe questions as to their opinions on the food 
value of alcohol and its classification as a poison. 

Forty-five of the 117 letters sent out were addressed 
to European physiologists, only thirteen of whom replied. 
Of these thirteen, seven objected to calling alcohol a 
food and two do not appear to have expressed an 
opinion. This must have been discouraging to the sub- 
committee, but they tried again. 

(To be continued. ) 
EXPAN 


The Temperance Question in Germany. 


“Germany has passed the first stage of the reform— 
that of moderation. Abstinence is now the general cry 
and with a decided squint toward legislation, both reme- 
dial and preventive. At the present swift rate, the re- 
form may have complete prohibition for its watchword 
in ten more years.” Thus states a Berlin newspaper in 
reviewing a complete bibliography of recent German lit- 
erature on the drink question. The article adds: 

“ Considering the newness of the propaganda in the 
Fatherland the output is enormous. There is a total of 
871 books printed in the German language dealing with 
the temperance question, written by 413 different authors, 
and practically all published since the year 1880, the 
greater portion of them since 1890. Besides this, there 
are now thirty-seven newspapers, magazines, and annuals 
in German devoted to the temperance question. 

“The temperance reformation in Germany has had 
such a recent beginning, and the supposed German repug- 
nance to total abstinence is so wel] grounded it is really 
difficult tocomprehend the full meaning of this vast array 
of literature in the German tongue. The evidence is 
clear that the people of Germany have taken up the alco- 
hol question with an energy excelled by no other people 
on the face of the earth. 

“The Imperial health office at Berlin is sending out 
elaborate literature against the use of alcohol as a bev- 
erage. Count Douglas, brother-in-law of the emperor, is 
one of the foremost temperance reformers in the coun- 
try. Leading lights in German universities are also lead- 
ers in the new reform. Plans are even being matured 
for a German temperance exhibit at the coming St. Louis 
Exposition.” 
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Echool Law: Recent Legal Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. Fisher. 


Teacher's Eligibility. 


Arkansas school directors are prohibited from employing 
a teacher related to them either by consanguinity or affinity 
within the fourth degree, unless petitioned to do so. The 
Arkansas supreme court has held that the second cousin of 
a school director cannot be legally employed except by peti- 
tion, because such relationship is within the fourth degree 
of consanguinity. Neither can a second cousin of the wife 
of one of the directors be employed, as he is within the 
fourth degree of affinity. 


County Certificates. 


The school law of Kentucky declares that a county 
teacher’s certificate of the first class shall require an aver- 
age grade of scholarship of eighty-five per cent. Another 
section says that words —— to give authority to three 
or more persons shall be construed as giving such authority 
to a majority of them. The supreme court has held, using 
these sections as a basis, that when two of the members of 
the board of examiners decided that a teacher had passed 
an examination entitling her to a county certificate of the 
first class, she should have it. Thus a county superintend- 
ent had no discretion to refuse to issue a certificate of that 
grade, and may be compelled to do so by mandamus. 


Certificate Requisite for Employment. 


The appellate court of Missouri has handed down a deci- 
sion in the case of Crabb vs. School District, No. 1, which 
is contrary to the opinions of other state courts and is cer- 
tainly a liberal interpretation of the law. The Missouri 
statutes provide that no teacher shall be employed in any 
school supported by public money until he has received 
a certificate of qualification therefor, and prohibits any 
teacher from entering a school to teach without such a cer- 
tificate. The court construed the statute to mean that a 
teacher is not required to have a certificate of qualification 
at the time of making the contract to teach in the future, 
but such a certificate must exist during the employment in 
teaching. 

In this case the teacher’s contract was entered into in 
June. The school was opened on the fourth of September. 
On the thirty-first of August the board employed another 
teacher in the place of the one contracted with. The first 
teacher’s license did not arrive until September fifth and 
bore that date. The court held that the school committee 
committed the first breach of the contract. The teacher 
could recover damages for loss of salary because the failure 
to have a certificate for a single day did not invalidate the 
contract made in June. 


Compulsory School Law. 


The supreme court of New Hampshire has held that the 
compulsory school law is not unconstitutional, because it 
interferes with the natural right of parental dominion. The 
law makes attendance at the public schools compulsory for 
children between the ages of eight and fourteen years. 
Offenders are subject to a penalty unless they are excused 
because of physical or mental conditions, or attendance at a 
private school. 

The court has held that such a law is wholesome and 
reasonable and within the constitution which gives the legis- 
lature the power to make wholesome and reasonable laws 
which they may judge to be for the benefit and welfare of 
the state. The right of the legislature to pass such a law 
may not be questioned by the court. It can only inquire 
whether some other constitutional provision concerning 
personal liberty is violated. 


Bible Reading in Schools. 


The supreme court of Nebraska holds that the whole duty 
of the state with respect to religion is ‘‘to protect every 
religious denomination in the peaceable enjoyment of its 
own mode of public worship.’’ 

Whether it is prudent, says the court, or politic, to permit 
Bible reading in the public schools is a question for the 
school authorities, but whether the practice of Bible reading 
has taken the form of sectarian instruction is a question for 
the courts to determine upon the evidence. There is nothin 
in the constitution, the opinion concludes, or in the laws o 
Nebraska, or in the history of our people, upon which to 
ground a claim that it is the duty of government to teach 


religion. 
An Island School. 


The Massachusetts supreme court has decided that a town, 
which has provided sufficient school facilities for all children 
entitled to attend the public schools, is not compelled to 
build a school-house on an isiand off the coast. This is 
especially true where it does not appear that the town 
would have a right to build the school without authority 


from the commonwealth. The Massachusetts law provides 
that a town may appropriate money for conveying pupils to 
and from the public schools. This money is to be expended 
by the school board at its discretion. The courts hold, 
however, that the town and its school board cannot be com- 
pelled to furnish transportation to pupils living on an island 
off the coast, especially where access from the island to the 
= is always difficult and at certain seasons im- 
possible. 


Appointment of Teachers. 


To have a meeting of school trustees legal, all the mem- 
bers of the board must be notified. At least that is the 
decision of the Kentucky courts. This was given in a case 
where one of three trustees was not notified of the meeting 
of the board at which a teacher was to be elected. The 
fact that he had previously expressed himself as opposed to 
employing the person contracted with did not render a 
notice of the meeting unnecessary. 


Removal of Teacher. 


The revised statutes of Missouri provide that a board of 
school directors shall have no power to dismiss a regularly 
yap teacher who has been employed under a contract 

or a specified number of months. The supreme court has 
held that an attempted dismissal by a board under such cir- 
cumstances is of no effect. The failure of the teacher to 
finish the term is a voluntary abandonment of the contract 
which precluded a recovery against the district. 


Right to School Privileges. 


The Missouri courts have held that when a resident of a 
school district is entitled to school privileges for his children, 
nothing can prevent his sending them to school. Thusa 
resident is not prevented from asserting his rights and send- 
ing his children to school on account of the fact that he 
failed or refused to attend a meeting of the school board, 
and make an affidavit prepared for him respecting his resi- 
dence. Asa board has no discretion about prohibiting the 
children of a citizen who is in fact a resident of the district 
from attending schvol. Mandamus proceedings are the 
proper remedy to compel /the board to permit such attend- 
ance. 


Negroes Barred From White School. 


The negro school children of Alton, Ill., have sought ad- 
mission to the schools with the white children. A writ of 
mandamus was asked for against the city officials and board 
of education to permit them to attend the same school as 
the white children. The Madison county circuit court has 
decided in favor of the city against the admission of the 
negroes. 

n the trial it was shown that the board of education had 
built a school building for the negro children and made a 
ruling that all of them should attend it. A negro’s chil- 
dren attempted to attend a school for white children, and 
the principal refused to permit them to enter. The court 
refused the writ of mandamus. It held that when the board 
of education had provided equal facilities for the colored 
children its duty was done, and that the rule requiring the 
colored children to attend a separate school was a.reason- 
able one. 

The last trial was the seventh that the case has had in 
various courts. It is probable that there will be another, as 
the negro’s attorney has filed notice of appeal to the 
supreme court. 


Defends the Bible. 


Judge J. P. Harbeson, of Kentucky, has rendered a deci- 
sion upholding the right to read the Bible and pray in the 
public schools. An injunction proceeding was brought 
against the school trustees of Brookville, asking that they 
and the teachers in the public schools be restrained from 
reading the Bible and offering prayer, on the ground that it 
was a violation of the constitution. _ 

Judge Harbeson dismissed the petition at the cost of the 
plaintiff, holding that the Bible is the foundation of all 
Christian governments. The case has been appealed. 


Union Labor Clause in Bids. 


The supreme court of New Jersey has rendered a decision 
in regard to union labor in school work. Where a board of 
education is not required to advertise for proposals for doing 
work, if it does advertise, reserving the right to reject any 
bids, it may enter into any contract it deems to be for the 
best interests of the schools, without reference to the ad- 
vertisement. Where the advertisement reserves the right 
to reject all proposals, and contains a clause that none but 
union labor shall be employed, a contract entered into not in 
accordance with the advertisement, and not containing the 
union labor clause, is not invalid because of the omission. 










































































Notes of New Books, 


Dr. Royce on Psychology. 


Professor Royce’s “ Outlines of Psychology” is a book 
which is sure to challenge attention by the mere presence 
of hisname. The general purpose of the treatise is by 
the author declared to be that of setting forth “‘ elemen- 
tary principles” and to some extent their “practical ap- 
plication ” ; of dealing solely “with certain problems, of 
the natural history of mind” leaving aside “all meta- 
physical issues.” ‘“‘I try to tell the reader,” he says, “a 
few things that seem to me important regarding the 
most fundamental and general processes, laws, and con- 
ditions of mental life. I say nothing whatever about the 
philosophical problem of the relations of mind and body, 
and nothing about the true place of mind in the uni- 
verse.” The inference seems justified that Professor 
Royce does not regard the natural history of mind as re- 
vealing its true place in the order of being and this in- 
ference is strengthened by the critical attitude main- 
tained toward the conclusions which are often drawn 
from the sort of experimental evidence with which he 
deals. It is important to keep in mind the limits which 
the author himself has thus assigned to his subject be- 
cause of the general tendency of writers to include in 
the term psychology both the essential nature and the 
manifestations of mind. 

The work attracts at once by a peculiar novelty which 
is due not so much to the material itself as to the stand- 
point and method of its presentation. The phenomena 
dealt with are comprised in the three categories, “sensi- 
tiveness, docility, and initiative” which terms express dis- 
tinctions more fundamental than the usual distinctions 
of feeling, intellect, and will. The former terms imply 
differences in organic states and impulses which manifest 
and condition the mental life. It is noticeable, however, 
thruout the treatise that Professor Royce lays stress 
upon the unity of intellectual and voluntary processes 
recalling in this particular the unity of intellect and will, 
even in the unconscious form of feeling, upon which Dr. 
Harris treats in his “Psychologic Foundations.” Stu- 
dents familiar with the latter work are aware that it 
treats of the energy which manifests itself as feeling 
whereas the work before us has to do with the physical 
phenomena that fall under that designation; even initia- 
tive is seemingly reduced to a feeling of restlessness 
inducing new adaptations of the organism to its environ- 
ment. 

The first part of Professor Royce’s work is introduc- 
tory to the discussion along the lines marked out by its 
characteristic classification. The preliminary chapter of 
definitions and explanations, which are essential to an 
understanding of the author’s position, is followed by 
two chapters dealing respectively with the physical 
signs of the presence of mind and the nervous conditions 
of its manifestations. This third chapter is especially 
valuable for its discrimination between the functions of 
the cortex and the lower nervous centers and its lucid 
exposition of the inhibitory power of the brain by which 
the lower processes of life are subordinated to intellec- 
tual demands. The chapter which follows sets forth the 
general features of conscious life and while adhering to 
the analytic method of modern research exposes the fail- 
ure of theories drawn from biological and chemical anal- 
ysis when applied to the phenomena of conscious life. 
There is indeed no precise parallel in the physical world 
to the unity of consciousness, and the theory that con- 
sciousness or the total mental state at any given instant 
consists of certain elemental sensations and feelings into 
which it may be analyzed fails, as Professor Royce ex- 
plains, for the simple reason that “the original naive 
consciousness was whatever it was found to be when it 
occurred.” But to this unified consciousness there cor- 


‘‘Outlines of Psychology. An Elementsry Treatise with 
Some Practical Applications,’’ by Prof. Josiah Royce, of 
Harvard university, published by the Macmillan Company. 
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responds a variety of physical conditions with which em- 
pirical psychology has long busied itself. The results of 
these patient and elaborate investigations can only be 
known and interpreted when reduced to precise state- 
ment and orderly sequence. This requirement is admir- 
ably met by our author’s classification. 

Under sensitiveness are included three types of sen- 
sory experiences, sensation, mental imagery, and feelings. 
The analyses of each type follows pretty closely the 
course of experimental research with critical estimates 
of its results. The subtle discrimination which marks 
the work thruout is particularly noticeable in the treat- 
ment of the feelings. In the discussion of this aspect 
of mental life Professor Royce passes in review both the 
pleasure-pain theory of feeling and Wundt’s three direc- 
tion theory. While inclining apparently to the latter, 
Professor Royce submits a dual classification of his own 
which plays an important part in the subsequent discus- 
sion of the initiative activity. 

Sensory experiences arise from disturbances of the 
organism by external or internal stimulation; their char- 
acter at any given moment depends in part upon a cer- 
tain general direction of the organism with reference to 
its environment and in part upon special reactions to in- 
dividual objects. In other words sensory experience is 
arecord of present conditions. Docility is a term of 
wider scope. It is applied to that power of the organism 
by virtue of which it exhibits in the activities of any mo- 
ment the results of former experiences. Hence docility 
comprises the province of habit, of associated sensations 
and perceptions and the mysterious process of assimila- 
tion. Docility, in other words, relates to that power of 
storing up past experiences and bringing them to the 
service of new experiences upon which depends in large 
measure the acquisition of knowledge. In this process 
associated sensations bear an important part, especially 
as they lead to the perception of difference in the simul- 
taneous variety of consciousness. The discussion of this 
power, this analytic reflection of consciousness upon it- 
self, as it were, emphasizes the value of action as an aid 
to discrimination. Likeness and difference are more 
clearly distinguished in the light of our activities than 
thru impressions passively received. For this reason the 
dramatic element should be made prominent in all in- 
struction. Dramatic as used in this relation covers 
various forms of expression, action, speech, graphic 
representations, and even those internal processes of 
judgment and thought whereby we “ reconstruct 
our views of objects by putting together succes- 
sive ideas of our own.” . 

Attention appears also in this discussion as a phe- 
nomenon intimately related to the docility of the'organism. 
It is described as “a process of furthering our current 
interest in an experience when viewed just as an experi- 
ence.” It has an active and a passive mode marked re- 
spectively by a feeling of unrest or a feeling of agreeable 
quiescence; but in either case the experience to which 
the process is directed grows clearer to the mind, that 
is it gets a higher relief upon the undifferentiated back- 
ground of consciousness. 

The success of attention in this view depends largely 
upon physiological accompaniments which are due both 
to acquired and inherited brain tendencies or habits. In- 
sistence upon these organic conditions is likely to be of 
value as a corrective to the excessive demands sometimes 
made upon attention by those who deal with the plastic 
stage of childhood. It would, however, be unfortunate 
if it were to obscure the part that will plays in this im- 
portant process. 

The remaining chapters of the book deal with higher 
aspects of mental life, whose relation to organic excita- 
tions is not easily traced, but which, nevertheless, like 
the simpler aspects, do have instinctive expression. We 
note here a single point in the chapter on the “Social 
aspect of the higher forms of docility,” namely, that of 
the reactions by which social consciousness is manifested. 
These take one of two directions—imitation or upposi- 
tion—which, even in their earliest manifestations, offer 
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hints for the social training of the individual. Indeed, 
the discussion of these social reactions is a discussion of 
education in its deepest intent. For, as the author ob- 
serves, “all the functions which constitute self-conscious- 
ness show themselves outwardly in social relations, that 
is, in dealings with other real or ideal personages, and 
are, in our own minds, profoundly related to and insepa- 
rable from our social consciousness.” 

For the explanation of mental initiative, or those novel 
forms of activity which give life its individual stamp, 
something more is needed than the theory of stimuli act- 
ing upon responsive nerve centers. Here ingenious use 
is made of Loeb’s concept of “Tropisms.” As explained 
in an introductory chapter the term was applied by Loeb 
to the reactions of an organism to some physical or chem- 
ical stimulus, whose effect is not dependent upon the 
functions of special nerve centers. The theory is here 
advanced that the restlessness, the rational eagerness 
which is at the basis of all initiative, is an example of 
tropism. The application of the idea is original and 
forms a most interesting feature of the general discus- 
sion. 

The remaining chapters of this fascinating work treat 
of varieties of emotional and intellectual life and of the 
will or the direction of conduct. It is, however, made 
clear that will and intellect stand for ideas that do not 
come within the classification or the psychological scheme 
here adopted. “The term ‘will’ itself,” the author ob- 
seryes in an early chapter of the book, is one which is 
derived rather from a consideration of the significance 
of our conscious life when ethically estimated 
than a term of psychological description.” Returning 
again to this subject he says “the word ‘ will’ is of little 
use as a purely psychological term, in the classification 
of mental life. The same is true, in a less degree, re- 
garding the word ‘intellect.’” Even the term, emotion, 
so far as it has either ethical or esthetic significance, 
must also, as he notes, be excluded. These complex 
aspects of our moral consciousness cannot, indeed, be re- 
duced to the cerebral law enunciated,—the law of habit, 
which, stereotyped by repetition and heredity, determines 
the “set” of the brain, and which, “interpreted with 
reference to consciousness,” “ appears as the law of Asso- 
ciation.” Under this law, in fated uniformity, occurs the 
sequence of stimulus and reaction that make up the 
“natural history of mind.” 

Whatever be our attitude toward this theoretic 
principle the skill with which it is unfolded and sustained 
can not be questioned, nor the value of its presentation for 
students sufficiently advanced to comprehend both its 
significance and its limitations in the total conception of 
conscious life. The interest of the work for teachers is 
enhanced by timely reflections which relate the analysis 
of mental phenomena,—sensation, reaction, brain habit, 
etc.—to the art of teaching and training the young. Its 
peculiar value to the general student lies in its precise 
definition of psychology as a subject of empirical inves- 
tigation. ANNA TOLMAN SMITH. 





A Practical Book on Discipline. 


The Art of Class Management and Discipline, by Dr. 
Joseph S. Taylor, district superintendent of schools, 
New York city, is a practical book for the class teacher. 
The management of children and their discipline are 
among the most difficult and most troublesome problems 
of the school-room. They remain questions of para- 
mount importance thruout a teacher’s career. Bound 
up in them are not only the teacher’s success or failure, 
but also the moral training of the child, which is the 
chief aim of the school. The book was originally pre- 
pared for the use of the author’s own teachers. 

The value of every principle and device suggested has 
been demonstrated. It is the only book we know of 
treating in detail, from a practical point of view, all the 
problems of government and management that confront 
the teacher. It shows how infinitely more than mere 
“order” good “ discipline” is; what are the elements of 
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effective control; how to secure all the ends of class 
government; and by what means the teacher may grad- 
ually secure self-government and thus emancipate her- 
self from the slavery of being a detective and policeman. 
Corporal punishment is entirely eliminated from the list 
of deterrants; and plans are suggested for governing 
by personal influence, by the public opinion of the class, 
and by various other means. There are also chapters 
on ‘“Class-Room Decoration,” “The Care of School 
Property,” and “The Class Library.” 

A complete constitution for a class organization on 
parliamentary lines is given in one of the chapters, thus 
furnishing a method of carrying out a suggestion em- 
bodied in the new ceurse of study recently adopted by 
the board of education in New York. (Cloth, 12mo, 80 
cents. E. L. Kellogg & Company, New York, pub- 
lishers.) 


Commercial Geography. 


Commercial Geography. A Book for High Schools, Com- 
mercial Courses, and Business Colleges, by Jacques W. 
Redway, F. R. G. S.—It is often said that this is a com- 
mercial age—that men are much given to amassing wealth; 
more, in fact, than ever before. We would like to ask, 
What age has not been a commercial age? Commerce is 
behind all great movements; it has caused the thousand 
wars of history and in its wake have followed intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual changes. The supreme importance of a 
study of commerce will thus be seen, and no writer is better 
qualified to present the subject, in all its length and breadth, 
than the author of this book. 

‘‘Commerce and modern civilization,’’ he says, ‘‘go hand 
in hand, and the history of one is the history of the other; 
and whatever may be the basis of civilization, commerce has 
been the chief agent by which it has been spread thruout 
the world. Peoples who receive nothing from their fellow- 
men and who give nothing in return, are usually but little 
above the savage state. Civilized man draws upon all the 
rest of the world for what he requires, and gives to the rest 
of the worldin return. He is civilized because of this fact 
and not in spite of it.’’ 

After summarizing the general principles of commerce, he 
proceeds to show how it has civilized mankind, tracing the 
effect of the feudal system, the crusades, the Turkish in- 
vasions, the discovery of an all-water route to India, the 
Hanse league, etc. Next he treats of the effect that 
topography and climate have had on commerce. Ocean and 
inland commerce are considered at length; also railways and 
highways and the location of cities and towns. In the 
following chapters the author tells about cereals and grasses, 
textile Sere, plant products for economic use, beverages 
and medical substances, gums and resins, coal and petroleum, 
metals of the arts and sciences, sugar and its commerce, 
forests and forest products, sea products and furs. Then 
the commerce of each country is taken up seriatim. 

The notable points of the treatment of the subject are the 
logical arrangement, the presentation of the main facts in 
concise language, and the giving of the reader an insight 
into the larger questions that grow out of commerce. The 
pupil is led to understand that facts of themselves are of 
small value; the important thing is their relation to each 
other, and what they lead to. . 

The book has many plain and colored maps and an abund- 
ance of diagrams and half-tone pictures illustrating various 
industries. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, 
$1.25.) 


History and Economics. 


Persons who may be discouraged over the present intel- 
lectual condition of America because of the fiction output of 
the publishers and its large market would do well to turn to 
the books now issuing in the lines of history and economics. 
Better work was never done than is now being done in these 
lines. The new scientific method of inquiry is bearing rich 
fruit. The writers are using close definitions and expressing 
their arguments with care for both style and thought. In 
the best of these new books there is a refreshing breadth of 
view with a thoroness of judgment that commends them to 
the most exacting critics, even to those who may disagree 
with their final or intermediate opinions. 

Perhaps to-day in our country no man does better work in 
the tasks to which he sets his hands than Prof. Albert B. 
Hart, of Harvard. In anew book, Actual Government as 
Applied Unaer American Conditions, we have a treatise of 
the greatest importance. It displays at once the philosophy 
of the theory of American government and the degrees of 
success attained by those who try to realize its principles in 
affairs. The book is more than a civil government because 
it includes also the practice of government. It is more than 
a book on the practice of government because it is also a. 
criticism of actual government. : 

The book is primarily a text-book, but it will serve equally 
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well as a library reference work. Every man in public 
office ought to know at least as much about government as 
these pages contain. There are many things thoroly well 
discussed that appear in the pages of no other books upon 
this general subject. 

One trouble with many school superintendents is that they 
are in no true sense public men. A careful study of these 
pages would help put such often admirable men in a normal 
attitude toward public affairs. 

The bibliographies are ample. The index isthoro. There 
are even a few illustrations. The maps are excellent. 

_ (Actual Government as Applied under American Condi- 
tions, 1903, by Albert Bushnell Hart. Longmans, Green, 
& Co., N. Y. Pp. 599. 8vo. American Citizen Series. ) 


Another book that satisfies the most exacting require- 
ments is Oberholtzer’s Robert Morris, Patriot and Finan- 
cier. This is a large handsome; octavo, illustrated, that 
immediately prejudices one in favor of the text. This was, 
however, entirely unnecessary, for the text is well written, 
and the research displayed in the finding, and the judgment 
displayed in the presentation of the facts are such as the 
hero + the money market in Revolutionary days well de- 
served. 

The l.fe of Morris is full of interest. He was not only the 
man who saved the patriot cause by his energy, skil!, and 
loyalty, yet he was also the man who later came to be the 
richest landholder of the new nation, but died a bankrupt. 
One learns much of the social and Jegal conditions of the 
times in reading these pages. 

Those who read only the military and the political history 
of the War of Independence get very one-sided views of the 
period. This bias of view such a biography as that here 
tends to correct. 

The book is substantially without faults, and deserves a 

lace in every library of American history. The neglect of 
laecis until this time has been entirely unwarranted. With 
such a life as this available further neglect of this great 
American becomes inexcusable and indeed culpable. The 
book will help also to remove that prejudice against the 
great fraternity of bankers that, never justifiable, was 
least justifiable in the years when Robert Morris spent his 
wealth and pledged his credit that this people might become 
free and independent among the nations. (Oberholtzer’s 
Robert Morris, Patriot and Financier, Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia. 1903. Large 8vo. Illus, pp. 372. Index.) 


Professor Ely’s The Coming City is a little book that 
registers some very big ideas. This well-known publicist 
suggests that the mayors of our cities should be ‘‘hired’’ 
men like the school superintendents, and retained in office 
until there is a good reason to makeachange. Suchmayors 
should be specially prepared for their work and therefore 
able to render very good service. This is only one of the 
ideas. I believe in it, and desire to acknowledge my indebt- 
edness for the suggestion. There are many other equally 
fruitful suggestions. (Ely’s ‘‘The Coming City.’’ Crowell, 
N. Y. 1903. 12mo. pp. 210. 60 cents. Library of Eco- 
nomics and Politics. ) W. E. CHANCELLOR. 


Miscellany. 

How to Judge Architecture, by Russell Sturgis. —This is a 
book on a subject most rm ps want to know about, by an 
acknowledged expert. Aided by plentiful illustrations from 
the early Grecian temples, and passing thru the great 
cathedrals to the modern business blocks, he has shown the 
influences which have brought about the various styles and 
deduced simple rules for the architectural judgment of these 
buildings. No absolute standards are set, but the reader is 
enabled to form bases for his own opinions. One will have 
a new interest in buildings after reading this book. It is a 
companion to ‘‘ Pictorial Composition and the Critical Judg- 
ment of Pictures,’’ by H.R. Poore. (The Baker & Taylor 
Company, New York. Price, net, $1.50; 84 illustrations. ) 


The Woodward Series of Arithmetics, by Archibald Mur- 
ray, A.B., consists of two books and is the result of obser- 
vations made in the class-room, together with a considera- 
tion of the literature of the subject which has appeared in 
recent years. In the first volume the arithmetic of experi- 
ment and measure are developed. With this has been asso- 
ciated the idea of economy in number work. The rules are 
few and practical; hence, the book departs considerably 
from the customary methods. The principle on which the 
book is based is that number can never be adequately under- 
stood thru the mere manipulation of figures, be this done 
ever so skilfully. The secret of the mastery of number is 
the power of the mind to see tbe relation of things, whether 
the objects are actually before the eyes, or whether a for- 
mer experience with similar objects must be recalled. Rela- 
tions among objects are only apparent thru comparison. 
Hence, comparison has been made the basis of the work as 
presented in this book. In Part II. the memorizing begins; 


the ideas vaguely formed in Part I. are clarified by repeated 
application and varied use in measuring and counting, sepa- 
rating into groups, and combining groups to form larger 
ones. 


In Part III. comes pure number drill. 
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The second book is designed to complete the course in 
arithmetic begun in the elementary book of the series. This 
volume provides the elementary teacher with a supply of 
additional problems for the manipulation of number symbols. 
But its main petpoes is to continue the development of the 
conception of number thru the succeeding grades of the 
grammar school, and to furnish, at the same time, a well 
chosen set of exercises in the mechanical manipulation of 
numbers. The first four chapters review, in a very thoro 
way, the four elementary rules of arithmetic, and give a 
variety of problems, for the most part capable of solution 
without the use of fractions; the next seven chapters give 
the essentials of grammar school arithmetic; the remaining 
chapters, in addition to a fuller treatment of the earlier top- 
ics, contain commercial matter and some work of a higher 
nature. In this volume the arithmetical theory, as it is re- 
lated to algebra, is carefully developed. (Woodward & Tier- 
nan Printing Company, St. Louis.) 


James Baldwin understands children, and knows how to 
direct their interests into fruitful lines of classic literature. . 
His Readers have made him known to thovsands of school 
children. His book entitled ‘‘The Horse Fair’’ is valued by 
many teachers as a treasure-house of fascinating stories for 
the young. It was a happy idea to select eighteen of the 
most charming of these stories and collect them in a book 
for the use of children. The Wonder Book of Horses is the 
title of this collection. It ought to win a permanent place 
for itself among school reading books. The stories form a 
delightful introduction to the literature of mythology and 
history. The explanatory index and guide to the pronuncia- 
tion of the proper names in the book forma valuable addi- 
tion to the text. Theillustrations are such as we havegrown 
accustomed to expect to find in a book published by the Cen- 
tury Company. In the next order of books for the school 
library, be sure to include this book. (The Century Com- 
pany, New York. Price $0.75.) 


The Crimson Fairy Book, by Andrew Lang, with illustra- 
tions by Henry Ford.—This makes about fifteen books of 
fairy stories and romance that Mr. Lang has edited. What 
a library of wonder and delight for the young people! It 
must not be understood that he is the author of these tales. 
They originated with our ancestors thousands of years ago. 
Mr. Lang’s work, however, in putting them in a shape to be 
appreciated by present day readers, is a great one, for which 
he should receive all due honors. He has hunted for these 
stories from New Caledonia to New Zealand; from the fro- 
zen snows of the polar regions to Greece and Spain and 
Italy. Many of the tales in the present volume are trans- 
lated, or adapted, from those told by mothers and nurses in 
Hungary; others are familiar to Russian nurseries; the Ser- 
vians are responsible for some and so are the Roumanians; 
some came from the Baltic shores, Finland, Iceland, Japan, 
Tunis, and Portugal. The stories have mainly been adapted 
or translated by Mrs. Lang, a few by Miss Lang and Miss 
Blackley. The illustrations are numerous and fine; they in- 
clude eight colored plates. (Longmans, Green & Company, 
Boston. Price, $1 60.) 


Oliver Goldsmith, a biography, by Washington Irving, 
with introduction and notes by Willis Broughton, Ph. D., is 
published as a triple number (155) of the Riverside Litera- 
ture Series. No man was ever better fitted to write a 
biography of another than Irving was of Goldsmith. By 
education and temperament Irving was especially well fitted 
to appreciate the qualities of the genial, but unfortunate 
Irishman. Irving’s wandering nature, his relish for humor 
and for satire, his kindliness of heart and loneliness of life, 
his love for children, his sympathy for the unfortunate—all 
render him capable of entering into the life of the homeless 
man whose character he so feelingly delineates. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, Boston. Price, $0.45.) 
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New York’s Text-Book Fight. 


The question of the past month in the educational trade 
field has been the attack on the royalties which Superintend- 
ent Maxwell and other school officers receive from the sale 
of text-books. Nearly every school book publisher in New 
York city has on his list some book which was written by a 
school official of the city, so the matter is of vital interest 
to the trade. The publishers who do not have such books 
on their lists are more than willirg that the books should be 
stricken from the New York lists. 

The discussion has — up the whole question of 
allowing a cent employee to be interested in any- 
thing for which the municipality may contract. This has 
brought out a mass of suggestions and a very practical re- 
sult in the form of a bill in the legislature. Most cities get 
around this vexatious problem by prohibiting the use of 
text-books written by a city school official. The city of New 
York has ‘in its cnarter a provision which reads: ‘‘The board 
of education shall have the power to remove from office any 
school officer who shall have been directly or indirectly in- 
terested in furnishing supplies or materials for the schools, 
fixing as a penalty a fine of $1,000, a year’s imprisonment, 
or both.”’ 

Thus an interest in a general city contract is a criminal 
offence. Why an exceptior should be made in the case of 
text-books is not clear, but such is the case, for the charter 
reads: ‘‘The provision of this section shall not apply to 
authors of school books used in any of the public schools, 
because of any interest they may have as authors in any 
such books.’’ 

Mr. Grout took up this matter perhaps thru the attitude 
of the board of education toward him. But his attitude, 
that what is a prohibite thing and a crime in every other 
city department should not be permitted in the department 
of education,§has considerable logic in it. Mr. Grout has 
had introduced into the legislature a bill to change the pres- 
ent state of affairs. The bill allows school superintendents 
and officials to draw their royalties for the sale of text- 
books to the city. But it compels such an official, before he 
shall draw his salary each month, to turn over all such 
royalties to the city chamberlain, who shall turn them into 
the general fund for the reduction of taxation. The bill 


reads: 
The board of education shall have power to remove from 
office any school officer or employee who shall have been 
directly or indirectly interested in the furnishing of any 
supplies or materials, or in the doing of any work or labor, or 
in the sale or leasing of any real estate, or in any proposal, 
agreement, or contract for any of these purposes, in any case 
in which the price or consideration is te be paid, in whole or 
in part, directly or indirectly, out of any school moneys, or 
who shall have received, from any source whatever, any 
commission or compensation in connection with any of the 
matters aforesaid, and any school officer or employee who 
shall violate the [preceding] provisions of this section shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or 
imprisonment in the city prison not exceeding one year, or 
both, and shall also be ineligible to any achool office or em- 
ployment in the board of education. The provisions of this 
section shall not apply to authors of school books used in 
any of the public schools because of any interest they may 
have as authors in such books. Provided that no school 
officer or employee shall have or receive to his own use any 
fees, perquisites, commissions, income, revenues, or royal- 
ties arising out of such school officer’s or employee’s author- 
ship of or interest in books used in any of the public schools 
in the city of New York, or in any schools that participate 
in school funds administered by the board of education. And 
every school officer or employee who shall receive any 
fees, perquisites, commissions, income, revenues, or royal- 
ties arising out of such authorship or interest, shall, before 
he be entitled to receive any salary, make under oath a de- 
tailed return to the comptroller showing the amount of all 
such fees, perquisites, commissions, income, revenues, or 
royalties received by him since the last preedion report, 
the person from whom received, and shall produce the re- 
ceipts of the chamberlain showing the payment to him by 
said school officer or employee of the aggregate amount 
thereof. All sums received as above shall be paid over 
monthly, without deduction by the school officer or employee 
receiving them, to the chamberlain, and a detailed return 
under oath shal! at any time be made in such form as the 
comptroller shall prescribe, stating when and from whom 


such moneys were received. All such fees, perquisites, ' 


commissions, income, revenues, or royalties received by 
school officers or employees shall be the property of the city 
of New York, and shall be paid by such school officer or em- 
ployee into the city treasury, to the credit of the general fund 
for the reduction of taxation. The comptroller may require 
any such school officer or emp'oyee to make a statement in 
addition to that herein provided for, and may examine any 
such :chool officer or employee under oath touching the 
amount of any such fees, perquisites, commission, income, 
revenues, or royalties paid to or received by any such officer 
or employee. 
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Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 

The publishers of Superintendent Maxwell’s books have 
retained counsel to oppose the bill at Albany, and a fight 
there seems probable. 

Among the authors whom the bill will affect if it becomes 
a law are Superintendent Maxwell, George J. Smith, of the 
board of examiners; Bernard Kuttner, teacher of German; 
Associate Supt. John H. Walsh; Frank Damrosch, director 
of music; District Supt. John Griffin; Frank R. Rix, director 
of music; Prin. Walter Gunnison, of Erasmus Hall high 
school; Albert S. Caswell, director of music; Miss E. E. 
Johnston, principal of P. S. No. 140; Prin. Leroy F. Lewis, 
P. S. No. 11; Mr. Charles DeForest Hoxie; Supervisor Eu- 

ene E Ward; Ida Coe, P. S. No. 46; District Supervisor 

eth L. Stewart; Prin. Joseph V. Witherbee, P. S. No. 106; 
Charlotte F. Farley, music teacher. From this list it can be 
seen what a great amount of difficulty this law might occa- 
sion the publishers. 

No great credence has been given to various rumors which 
have been circulated about the books written by employees 
of the New York system. The member of the legislature 
who introduced Mr. Grout’s bill, said, for instance, that in 
many cases it depends upon what text-book a principal 
adopts as to his tenure of office after he has served his pro- 
bationary term of three years. It is admitted that many 
books have had a larger sale in the city because of the posi- 
tion of the authors in the city system. It is difficult to see 
on what principle employees of the board are allowed to be 
interested in contracts, when such action is a crime in an 
other municipal department. The scheme of paying royal- 
ties to the city is far from an ideal one. Secret arrange- 
ments are entirely possible under such ascheme. Many of 
the publishers are willing to admit that ideally a book 
should not be used in a system where its author is employed. 

Mr. Lummis, chairman of the finance committee of the 
board of education, has expressed a most commendable 
opinion on the matter: ‘‘I am opposed,”’ he said, ‘‘to this 
practice on principle, because it tends to create a commer- 
cial spirit. It is scarcely compatible with the highest ideals 
of the duties of the school officials, and lays them open to 
the suspicion of working too much for their own interests.’’ 


Humane Text-Books. 


The American Humane Association has appointed a com- 
mittee to secure the production of readers for school use, 
preferably a graded series, which shall teach the humane 
idea. The association has drawn up a standard as an indica- 
tion of the style of books desired, and all books, already pub- 
lished, which meet these requirements, will be recommended 
by the association. 

At present, few authors and publishers understand fully 
the aim of the association and the style cf books desired. 
The standard which follows will be worth careful considera- 
tion, for the scope of the movement for humane text-books 
is very broad. A number of state legislatures have already 
enacted laws making the teaching of the humane idea com- 
pulsory in the public schools. Such laws exist in Maine, 
Washington, South Dakota, Montana, California, Colorado, 
Oklahoma, Wyoming, and Texas. A careful investigation 
leads to the belief that similar legislation will be passed in 
other states before very long. The standard for humane 
text-books is as follows: 


REQUIREMENTS. 


Intimation of the just relation between animals and the 
human race. 

Incuication of sympathy with the animals thru descriptions 
of their intelligent habits, their needs, and especially their 
love for their young. 

Killing animals, if mentioned, to be described as asad ne- 
cessity; never to be put in the guise of sport. 


AVOID MENTIONING 


The painful conditions in nature, excepting where a lesson 
against cruelty is enforced. 
ene and shows of animals, unless to express disap- 
roval. 
4 Improper use of animals, except for the purpose of dis- 
couraging such uses. 
The uses to which the carcasses of animals are put. 
Anything which may encourage admiration of warfare, 
such as destructive weapons or toys. 
Designating as cruel the natural instincts of animals in 
procuring food. 
Descriptions of teaching aaimals tricks, such as are used 
in money-making shows. 
Harrowing accounts of the destruction of animals, except 
when such an account may impress the pupils with a horror 


of killing. 
EXPAN 


A fine set of Physiological Models (for school use) in a 
handsome oak case, that cost $140—as good as new for sale 
at nearly half cost. Exceptional opportunity for High or 
Normal school. Address Models, care SCHOOL JOURNAL, 61 
E. 9th St., New York City. 
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Text- Book Royalties of Teachers. 


Controller Grout is working hard to humiliate Super- 
intendent Maxwell. Various investigations have been 
set on fvot, many of them laudable in appearance, to 
prove the latter unfit for continuance in office. It must 
be borne in mind that the superintendent’s term of of- 
fice is drawing toa close and an election is near at 
nand. One result of the personal attack is a text-book 
bill introduced in the state senate, prohibiting New 
York city teachers from receiving royalties upon such 
books written by them as are used in the local pubtic 
schools. The bill is of course directed primarily against 
the head of the school system, but its effect will be a 
severe blow to a number of the most efficient teachers in 
the system. 

It would be a serious mistake to dissuade qualified and 
ambitious teachers from writing tert-books. The schools 
can only be benefited by the special efforts these teach- 
ers devote to the cause of pedagogic improvement. 
Every encouragement should be given to render the ex- 
perience of the most efficient available to all. The 
United States government found long since that it was 
a short-sighted policy to prevent employes from utilizing 
their spare time in making contributions in the shape of 
patented improvements or copyrighted books. It seems 
that the navy department forbade, at one time, the ac- 
ceptance of royalties from inventions by officers under 
its jurisdiction. The result was a barrenness of new 
ideas. The government was the loser. 

The teacher who makes the special studies prerequisite 
to the writing of an acceptable text-book upon any sub- 
ject, becomes himself a better teacher by reason of these 
extra efforts. The school system is benefited in propor- 
tion to the improvement of the individual teachers. It 
is a rule of wisdom, therefore, to lend every encourage- 
ment to the making of these extra efforts. Indeed*'a 
city itself could well afford to pay a royalty to every 
teacher who has produced a needed text-book. The bill 
passed by the New York state senate, depriving such 
teachers of all expectation of reasonable compensation 
in the shape of royalties is a piece of intellectual myopia, 
if not sheer perversity. 

There is some show of justice in the suggestion that 
those charged with the selection or introduction of text- 
books should not be allowed any royalties from sales in- 
fluenced by them. In other words, it is not unreasona- 
ble to forbid the buying of an author’s books, by the 
author, with the money of a school community for his 
personal emolument. For it is possible that a publisher 
may issue a book because it will sell in sufficiently large 
orders by reason of an author’s control of a purchasing 
machinery without reference to the intrinsic quality of 
that book. But the most extravagant stretching of the 
limit contained in such a suspicion cannot cover the case 
of a subordinate teacher who has produced a book. This 
teacher has no final voice in the adoption of books. 
Usually the board of education, the superintendent, or 
both in conjunction control the buying of books. If a 
teacher’s product is chosen the inference is justified that 
it is an exceptionally good book. A prophet here as 
elsewhere is not apt to be unduly favored in his own 
town. The adoption of his book by his superintendent 


and board may usually be taken as argument sufficient 
to prove its helpfulness. 

The Grout bill at Albany, known as Senate Bill No. 
145, 18 unworthy the approval of any thinking citizen. 
Let every friend of the schools tell this to the assembly- 
— and the governor of New York. 
ine, 


Drop them a 
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Sunlit Lives. 


What the light and warmth of the sun are to the flow- 
ers of the gardens and the fields, the sympathy and en- 
couragement beaming from the teacher’s eyes are to the 
human plants in that child garden which we call the 
primary school. The child garden—it was the genius of 
Froebel that persuaded the world to incorporate the 
significant word in its dictionary. As long as a child is in 
need of kindly care he must be kept from exposure to 
the storms of anger and the scorching heat of sarcasm. 
This means that his teachers must learn to subdue the 
selfishness of their own natures with all the passions 
and unlovelinesses of them. It means further that on no 
account should a teacher of little children so far forget 
herself as to let one bitter word pass her lips. 

Avoid Sarcasm! 

Sarcasm is a species of conceit infused with a virulent 
poison. It burns thru to the heart. She who dispenses 
it is injured no less than he at whom it is aimed. For 
it mars the beauty of the heart as a drop of sulphuric 
acid would a delicately chiseled jewel-case. 

The habit of thinking and saying the things that nour- 
ish the hungering spirits of others is capable of develop- 
ing a Francis of Assisi, a Florence Nightingale, a Maud 
Ballington Booth. Habitual yielding to a cowardly use 
of the poisonous darts of the arch-foe of humanity is 
bound to produce fiends. The wages of kindliness are a 
character of sweetness and light. And the reward of 
the sarcastic? At best a reputation for being clever, for 
smartness, perhaps even for brilliancy, with a diminish- 
ing group of unstung admirers applauding each well- 
aimed thrust. Would these plaudits be the comfort you 
or I should want to go to sleep on, when our day of life 
comes to a close? 

It is one of the strange discoveries one makes in 
watching the doings of mankind, that among young 
women are to be found some who lend encouragement to 
sarcasm, and even a few who have resigned the control 
of their tongues to Belial, “in act more graceful than 
humane,” as Milton pictures him. One would expect that 
of all of God’s creatures, a woman in the June of life 
should be the personification of human loveliness. So 
much depends upon the care of the heart at this period! 

BP 


A Memorial Service. 


The Chicago Teachers’ federation held an impressive 
memorial service on January 16 for the teachers who 
lost their lives in the Iriquois fire. Among the speakers 
were Mrs. H. R. Treadwell, Miss Jeannette Cronk, Miss 
Jane Addams, and Miss Louie L. Kilbourn. Letters of 
sympathy were received from the St. Paul, Minn., Grade 
Teachers’ Federation, the Milwaukee Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the Philadelphia Teachers’ Association, the Toronto 
Teachers’ Association, the Detroit Teachers’ Association, 
and the Boston Teachers’ Club. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the federa- 
tion: 

We, the teachers of Chicago, realizing that this awful 
pall of death has been brought upon us, not thru the 
personal carelessness of a few officials, but thru reckless 
disregard of obedience to law on the part of the entire 
public; not thru intentional disregard of human life, but 
thru lawless good nature, which would rather always do 
a kindness than impose a hardship, and hence, has made 
law enforcement lax; hereby 

Resolve, That justice and honor must take the place 
of this willingness to do personal favors and that we, as 
teachers, will strive more and more diligently to lift the 
standard of civic conscience out of sordid greed into jus- 
tice, truth, and brotherhood. 

Then will our dead not have died in vain; then shall 
we truly love our neighbors as ourselves. 

In tender memory of our beloved teachers and pupils 
and as a pledge to the bereaved relatives and friends and 
to our stricken and sorrowing city that this twentieth 
century shall, in truth, reverence all life. 
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The articles on the public schools which have been 
appearing in a current magazine have been generally 
disapproved by educators. If the attempt has been to 
aid the schools by criticising, the utter disregard of 
facts has made the work useless. If the articles were 
intended merely to gain notoriety, they have failed, too. 
To the average educator they seem like articles written 
without the proper information and by a person insuffi- 
ciently trained in educational theory. 

A recent number in the series dealt with the schools 
of Elizabeth, N J. A meeting of the teachers of the 
city has been held and the resolutions were passed con- 
demning the misrepresentations and deploring the pub- 
licity given to the statements. The resolutions follow: 

Whereas, The board of education, superintendent, teach- 
ers, and certain principals of the Elizabeth city schools have 
been most improperly, unfairly, and unjustly criticised by 
the writer of an article which appeared in the January 
number of World’s Work; and 

Whereas, A decent regard for the opinions of all who 
may be engaged in educational work would seem to require 
that some reply be made to the misleading and most unfor- 
tunate statements contained in said article; therefore, the 
teachers of the ten public schools in the city of Elizabeth, 
all represented in convention, with none dissenting, have 

Resolved, First, that we deeply deplore the introduction 
of invidious personal references in the article entitled, ‘‘ The 
Public Schools About New York,’’ published in World’s 
Work for January, 1904. 

Second, we cannot too strongly express our disapproval of 
the gross misrepresentations of facts gathered by the author 
of said article. 

Third, we are amazed that an educator should have 
reached conclusions, formed opinions, and published a con- 
demnatory arraignment at the bar of public opinion, of any 
public department, educational or otherwise, from such par- 
tial and insufficient information, such hasty and imperfect 
inspection, as formed the basis of said article. 

Fourth, we concede the right of all interested persons to 
make investigations touching any matter of public interest, 
including a careful and exhaustive examination of our school 
system, to form opinions favorable or adverse to the work 
being done in our public schools, and, further, to speak, to 
write, and to print such opinions, provided always that such 
investigator, actuated by an earnest desire to improve con- 
ditions, shall be courteous and observe the ordinary proprie- 
ties. But we do insist that common fairness, the cause of 
justice and the public interests require that opinions should 
neither be formed nor expressed without a careful, pains- 
taking, thoro study of the whole municipal situation. 

We believe that the publication of anything not conducive 
to good should receive the censure of all right-thinking per- 
sons, mere sensationalism being much to be deplored. 





It is to be hoped that Herbart’s day is not being con- 
sidered as over. Such men as Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 
Herbart are immortal; they are masters of pedagogy. 
Professor Rein states Herbart’s six “ interests ” as follows: 

“Every school, whose purpose is education will so 
shape its efforts that, for the pupil, the sinking of self 
in religious ideals may become a necessity; communion 
with nature, a spring of the purest joy; the companion- 
ship of great and historical personages, an inspiration; 
the yielding to everything beautiful and noble, a source of 
refreshment and uplifting; the search for and pressure 
toward clearness and exact truth, a matter of the heart.” 

These words attempt to describe the work of the real 
educator. The pupil possesses mental power; it needs 
to be directed. The educator will arouse a religious, a 
sympathetic, a social, an esthetic, an empirical, and a 
scientific interest; the last two are merged in the above. 
It is a good question for the teacher to ask himself, Was 
this my aim to-day? 





_ Special attention is called to Mr. McAndrew’s article 
in the present number. It discusses a most important 
problem. 





The Russian government has furnished the peasants 
with a peculiar incentive for attending the elementary 
schools. A law has been passed relating to the penalties 
which can be inflicted by cantonal or peasants’ courts, 
and limits the application of corporal punishment. Per- 
sons educated at district schools, or other schools of 
equal standing, are no longer liable to be whipped. 
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The trustees of the New York city Normal college 
have elected Prin. James M. Kiernan, P. S. No. 108, 
Manhattan, to the newly created chair of pedagogy for a 
period of oneyear. His salary wil! be $4,750. 





There is now pending in Congress a bill introduced by 
the Hon. Walter P. Brownlow, of Tennessee, appropriat- 
ing $24,000,000 as national aid for the building of wagon 
roads. This sum is to be distributed to each state, 
according to its population, except that no state is to 
receive less than $250,000. The states or counties re- 
ceiving this money must add a like amount, so that 
$48,000,000 will be expended in the building of wagon 
roads. This sum would build between 6,000 and 7,000 
miles of national road, and from 100 to 500 miles in each 
state of the Union. 


Four states, New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut, have, in the past ten years, spent about 
$10 000,000 as state aid for building wagon roads. 
About $6,000,000 has been added to this sum by the 
counties and towns where the state roads were built, and 
about 2,500 miles of state roads have been completed in 
these four states. Pennsylvania last year appropriated 
$6,500,000 for the building of roads. Wherever state 
roads have been built the selling price of farm lands has 
been increased from twenty per cent. to fifty per cent., 
and even more in some cases. The 2,500 miles of state 
road already built have been of such benefit to the farmer 
that they have caused a great demand for more good roads. 


PN 
Coming Meetings. 


Feb. 13.—Association of High School and Classical Teach- 
ers of Connecticut, at New Britain. 

Feb. 22.—Wisconsin State Liorary Association, at Mil- 
waukee. 

Feb. 23-25—Department of Superin.endence of 
the N. E.A., at Atlanta, Ga. Supt. Henry P. 
Emerson, Buffalo, president; J. H. Hinemon, 
Little Rock, Ark., secretary. 

March 9-10.—Department of City and Borough Superin- 
tendents of Pennsylvania, at Norristown. J. K. Gotwals, 
Norristown, president. 

March 11-12.—Association of History Teachers of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland, at Philacelphia, Pa. Prof. Lucy 
M. Salmon, Vassar college, president; Dr. Edward H. Cas- 
tle, Teachers college, secretary. 

March 13-April 2.—Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Muscatine. F. M. Fultz, Burlington, president; Miss 
Laura Fitch, Chariton, secretary. 

March 25-26.—Central Illinois Teachers’ Association at 
Danville. Prin. F. D. Thompson, Galesburg High school, 
president. 

March 27.—Music Department of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, in the lecture room of Public Library, 
Newark, N. J. John Tagg, president. ae 

March 30-April 1.—North Nebraska Teachers’ Association, 
at Columbus. M. R. Snodgrass, Wayne, president; Irma 
Martindale Pierce, secretary. . 

Central Nebraska Teachers’ Association, E. C. Bishop, 
Lincoln, president; Miss Shick, Grand Island, secretary. 

Southeastern Nebraska Educational Association, at Peru. 
George Crocker, Falls City, president; Angie Irwin, Tecum- 
seh, secretary. ; 

March 31, April 1 and 2.—Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, New York university, Washington square, New 
York city. H.M. Rowe, Baltimore, Md., president. ; 

April 7-9.—Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association at 
Winona Lake. Supt. T. A. Mott, Richmond, president. 
Miss Ora Cox, Logansport, secretary. , 

April 26-29. —International Kindergarten Union, at Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Miss Annie Laws, Chicago, president; Miss Eve- 
lyn Holmes, Charleston, S. C., secretary. _ pe 

April 29-30.—Western Nebraska Educational Association, 
at Sidney. (©. C. Danforth, Sidney, president; Delilah How- 
ard, Lodge Pole, secretary. ‘ ne 

May 5-7.—Mississippi Teachers’ Association, at Meridian. 
Pres., Dr. P. H. Saunders, University; Vice-Pres., E. L. 
Bailey, Jackson; Sec’y, T. P. Scott, Brookhaven; Treas., 
Joe Cook, Columbus; Executive Committee, P. H. Saun- 
ders, Chairman; G. F. Boyd, Kosciusko; C. E. Saunders, 
Greenwood; Robert Torrey, Yazoo City. 

June 29-July 2.—National Educational Association, at St. 
Louis, Mo. br. John W. Cook, De Kalb, Ill., president; 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., secretary. 
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National Mecting of Superintendents, February, 24-26. 


The outlook for the Atlanta meeting is excellent. Un- 
usually favorable rates and ticket conditions have been 
obtained. All tickets from points in Western, Central, and 
Southeastern Passenger Association territory are subject 
to extension for return until March 31. Side trip rates of 
one fare for the round trip are offered, following the 
convention to all points within 150 miles of Atlanta. 

It is hoped to secure the same extension of tickets in 
the territories of the New England, Trunk Line, and 
Southwestern Passenger Associations. 


Atlanta, the Convention City. 


The meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
at Atlanta on Feb. 23, 24, and 25, has drawn the eyes of 
the educational world toward that beautiful and pro- 
gressive Southern city. It is the business center of the 
Soutiiern states and thus is naturally the leading place as 
well as the capital of Georgia. The visitor to the com- 
ing meeting of the superintendents will find himself in 
a hustling business city, but with delightful surround- 
ings t» add to the charming Southern hospitality which 
will surely be extended. 

Georgia is an interesting state, and has been for a 
long time. Its people are sturdy Anglo-Saxons and have 
played an important part in our history. Their share in 
the Revolution was an honorable one, and their help in 
the Civil war was a most vital source of the strength of 
the Confederacy. Along other lines we connect with 
Georgia such names as John Wesley, the Rev. George 
Whitefield, and the launching of the first trans-Atlantic 
steamship at Savannah. 

Atlanta itself has not been of unusual importance as a 
business center for a very long period of time. It is one 
of the cities started by the railroads before the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Its commanding site on the 
ridge which divides the watershed of the Atlantic from | 
that of the Gulf made it a natural center. Railroads | 
were built thru Atlanta to accommodate the western 
traffic seeking an outlet on the Atlantic coast. Another 
stream of traffic which flowed down the Appalachian 
mountain chain, crossed that from the west at this 
point, and the two streams uniting at Atlanta, spread 
thru the Southeastern states. Thus the city became a 
gateway and a distributing point. 

Two things will attract the Northern or Western 
visitor in this busy city, the business and commercial 
activities, and the splendid residential advantages, which 
include a fine school system and higher educational insti- 
tutions. The latter provides instruction for more than 
four thousand persons. 

The physical situation of the convention city is unsur- 
passed. From an elevation of 1,050 feet above the sea 
the land slopes away in every direction, giving perfect 
natural drainage, delightful climate, and bracing atmos- 
phere. The population is 100,000 and is increasing at 
the rate of fcur per cent. a year. 

Commercially, Atlanta may be said to do the business 
of from five to twelve states. Ten railroad lines radiate 
from the city, and there are telegraph and telephone 
connections with all parts of the world. The fact is that 
Atlanta is the Southern headquarters for almost every- 
thing. The business of the city may be estimated at a 
hundred millions a year. One unique feature of this is 
the live-stock trade. Sixty-two thousand five hundred 
horses and mules passed thru the city and were sold 
during 1903. The street railways form a comprehensive 
and extensive system. The street improvements are on 
a comprehensive scale. The business blocks resemble 
similar New York buildings and in every way the city 
impresses the visitor as up-to-date and prosperous. 

The city has, besides its fine public school system, an 
excellent public library, several theaters, a number of 
technical schools, and 122 churches. There are 14,000 
pupils in the public schools and 4,500 students in the 
higher educational institutions. The Georgia Institute 
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Buildings of the Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. Showing campus during Field Day Exercises, April 30, 1903. 
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of Technology is the most important educational institu- 
tion in the city and the leading one of its kind in the 
Southern states. Institutions for the education of the 
negro are important, and include Atlanta university, 
Clark university, Gammon Theological seminary, Spell- 
man seminary, Atlanta Baptist college, and Morris 
Brown college. These institutions have more than 2,000 
students. 

Atlanta is really the center of the educational system 
of the state. Georgia has made rapid strides forward 
educationally since 1876 and much work has been done 
along various lines. In fact, some of the most interest- 
ing experiments which have been made in certain lines 
of educational works have taken place in Georgia. 

The public schools of*the state are provided for by a 
fund and in all the towns and cities the school fund is 
supplemented by a local tax. The general fund of 
$1,538,000 gives a five months’ term in the rural dis- 
tricts. In many counties it is supplemented by contribu- 
tions or tuition sufficient to extend the term to seven or 
eight months. In all the towns and cities and in four of 
the counties there are local school systems, supported 
by a local tax, which, added to the pro rata of the state 
fund, yields enough revenue to support public schools 
for nine or ten months. Steady progress in the direction 
of a local tax is being made all over the state. Of 8,414 
teachers in the state, 2,225 have had normal training. 

The public school systems of the towns and cities, 
with nine or ten months’ terms, compare favorably with 
those of other states. In the city schools teachers at- 
tend normal classes every Saturday, and in many coun- 
ties teachers from the outlying districts attend normal 
classes at the county-seat once a week. Teaching in 
Georgia is passing from the stepping-stone stage and is 
rapidly becoming a profession, with specially equipped 
men and women filling the important places. A vigor- 
ous generation of competent and devoted young teachers 
is pushing its way to the front. 

Between the public schools and the colleges there is 
in most of the towns of Georgia a high school system. 
Private schools supplement these, and continuing the 
work of the colleges and the state university are the 
technical schools. 

Higher education in Georgia began in 1785 when the 
state university was chartered. It is the oldest state 
university in the Union. Its charter is remarkable in 
that it co-ordinates primary and secondary education 
with the university in a scheme of education by the 
state. The university under the leadership of Chancellor 
Walter B. Hill, includes, in its larger sense, the follow- 
ing Institutions: The parent institution at Athens; the 
North Georgia Agricultural and Mechanical college, at 
Dahlonego; Medical college at Augusta; Technological 
school, at Atlanta; Normal and Industrial college for 
Women, at Milledgeville; State Normal school, at 
Athens; Industrial college for negroes at Savannah. 

The Institute of Technology, at Atlanta, will be one 
of the objects of study during the meeting of the super- 
intendents. Georgia has been the pioneer among South- 
ern states in providing technical instruction, and under 
the presidency of Lyman Hall this institution has played 
a prominent part in the educational life of the state. 
It has been a great influence in convincing the Southern 
people that a technical education is an aid to a young 
man. 

In 1888 the doors of the Institute were thrown open 
to young men who desired to become experts in shop- 
work, and to take degrees in mechanical engineering. 
The state gave an annual maintenance fund of $22,500 
which enabled young men to enter the school at a nomi- 
nal cost. The state has increased its annual appropria- 
tion to $45,000 and the authorities have been able to 
offer degrees in electrical engineering, civil and textile 
engineering, engineering chemistry, and mechanical 
engineering. 

The Georgia Institute of Technology is thoroly tech- 
nical, there being no purely literary course offered. The 
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standard of the school has steadily advanced, and the 
education now offered is on a par with that given by the 
largest and foremost technical schools in the country. 
These few words in regard to Atlanta and Georgia’s 
educational equipment give but a meager idea of the 
strength of the educational movement and the progres- 
sive spirit of the city. Such school men as have the 
opportunity of visiting the convention this month will 
undoubtedly bring back a new impression concerning the 
work being done commercially and educationally in this 
the heart of the South. 

















Letters. 


The Rod in School. 


The statement contained in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of 
January 23 that “The Society of Medical Jurisprudence 
recently took up the discussion of corporal punishment 
at one of its regular meetings” is incorrect. It would 
be not only entirely out of the scope of our discussions 
or our work but ridiculous in the extreme that our 
society should take up a discussion of that kind. 

The only one who discussed it was Dr. O’Brien after I 
had read a paper on “The Responsibility of the Child 
for its Torts or Wrongs,” which dealt solely with the 
question of the legal responsibility of the child, in civil 
actions, for wrongs committed by it. While I expressed 
the view that under the law as it now stands it is right 
and proper that civil actions against children directly 
should be brought, even to recover punitive damages, as 
we lawyers call it—that is, damages by way of example 
and punishment—I distinctly deplored even the necessity 
for this as the only civil remedy, and suggested that the 
law ought to be amended so as to hold the parents or 
custodians of children responsible for injuries inflicted 
by their charges. On this subject I used the following 
language: 

It is asad commentary on our boasted civilization that 
even childhood should not be exempt from the baneful 
charge of premeditated crime and wrong, and a matter of 
serious thought whether by statute the —— guardians, 
or custodians of such children should not be held accountable 
at least in damages in :ivil actions for the injuries inflicted 
by their charges. Certainly such liability would act as a 
strong deterrent with that great body of selfish parents who 
as a matter of convenience consign their children, as it is 
with the poor, mainly to the street, and, as it is with the 
rich, leave them either to their own devices or in the hands 
of indifferent and incompetent menials. The rich are in 
this respect far more culpable because they have not the 
excuse of the pinching poverty and ceaseless toil of the poor; 
and United States Commissioner of Education Harris does 
not exaggerate in saying, in a recent report, that the ‘‘ chil- 
dren of the newly rich are a menace to civilization.’’ 

Personally, instead of sharing the views of Dr. O’Brien, 
I am most emphatically opposed to the use of the rod, 
except, possibly, in the most extreme cases, after every 
other remedy should fail. It would be a decided step 
backward instead of forward to multiply corporal pun- 
ishment instead of diminishing it. It would be a con- 
fession of weakness in our methods of discipline and ed- 
ucation to resort to brute force rather than to moral 
suasion and precept in bringing up the rising generation. 

I have the greatest sympathy with the sufferings of 
childhood, which I think are far more intense than either 
teachers or parents in their wisdom, as a general thing, 
fully comprehend, and instead of increasing I would do 
everything in the world to brighten the gloom which 
pervades especially the lives of the children of the poor, 
and not add to it by again conjuring up the dark and 
dread apparition of the cruel rod. 

Yours respectfully, 
THEODORE SuTRO, President. 

Society of Medical Jurisprudence, 

New York. 
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School Gquipment and 


Under this head are given practical suggestions’ concerni 
material for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all 
advertisements are admi School 


ScHoor JouRNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


Apparatus for Teaching Geography. 


A careful study of the educational news leads to the con- 
clusion that a few words concerning maps, charts, and 
globes, will not only not be amiss, but is « decided neces- 
sity for school directors in many parts of the country. }Re- 
rts have been frequent to the effect that school boards 
ave been sold worthless material or material unsuited to 











The Ideal Wall Map. 


their particular grade of work, or that they have refused t° 
buy suitable apparatus for be bd, aa ake A few 


words on these points, it is to be hoped, will give buyers 
suitable hints as to what is needed in this line of equipment 
and how it should be bought. : 

Almost from the moment that the study of geography is 
entered upon, the need of maps, charts, and globes is evi- 
dent. The pupil should see the facts upon the map in order 
to compare them with other facts and so gain, as well as 
may be, a perspective of the whole field. In this way he 
gets in his mind a picture of each subject considered. _ 

The aids for the study of geography are of five kinds: 
Maps of large size, such as wall maps; outline maps for ex- 
amination or recitation purposes; atlases and geography 
books; charts and diagrams; globes and relief maps. For 
intelligent and profitable study of the geography of the 
world, at least two maps are indispensable: a map of the 
world on a large sheet andacomprehensive map of the 
United States. 

A few years ago such an equipment was thought to be 
all-sufficient for use with the text-book, but ot late years we 
have extended our interests and so additional maps have 
been brought into the school. For instance, at the close of 
the Spanish war we found ourselves interested in Asia as we 

ad never been before. The recent conflict in South Africa 
revised the map of that a and created a new interest 
in its geography. The plans forthe Panama canal have 
necessitated a goed map of that region, and now a map of 
Japan and the eastern coast of Russia and Korea is neces- 
sary. In other words, to be well equipped for the teaching 
of geography our list of two must be considerably enlarged, 
pe A the two maps originally named must still be in- 
cluded. 

The map of the world shou'd be on one sheet. The old- 
fashioned world-map, surrc urded by the flags of all nations 
and other dubious adornments, may still be seen in some 
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. School boards, superintendents, and teachers wil 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 
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the Gducational Trade. 


aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
notes of school su i 


lies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
nd many valuable notes from the educational supply market 
Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Kditor of Tur 


country districts. But the map for the school of to-day 
should be preferably on the Mercator projection. The value 
of a wall map of this character, it is true, depends largely 
upon the intelligence and imagination of the pupil. He has 
to imagine the earth’s shape converted into a cylinder and 
then opened along a parallel into a flat, rectangular surface. 
The distortion near the poles must be, of necessity, very 
great. Still the Mercator projection is the best method 
yet produced for showing the whole world to the child, in 
map form. 

An excellent map of the United States isa paramount 
necessity. One from six to eight feet each way is none too 





The Latest in Globe Making. 


small. It should contain the United States in America and 
our colonial possessions. It should indicate the various de- 
tails of the states and territories, the national parks, reser- 
vations, etc. The department of the interior publishes such 


a map. 

In addition to these maps it is urged that a variety of wall 
maps be provided. The oy my illustration shows a 
map and case manufactured by Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany. It is a most excellent production and it is inexpen- 
sive. The price of such a map, marked with the imprint of 
this famous house, the largest map makers in America, is 
from $2 50 to $5.00. When good maps are available at such 
prices there is no reason for a school board or trustee’s re- 
fusing to get maps or getting them from some unscrupulous 


ent, 
“eThe United States navy and the war a publish 
maps of great value and importance. These indicate the 
pallens and coasts not only of the United States, but also of 
the world. An ordinary manne chart, 





— | costing perhaps fifty cents, willdo much 




















toward arousing the interest of a school. 
These maps are printed on stout paper 
and should be backed with cloth and then 
mounted on ordinary rolls. 

Outline maps are requisite for good 
and thoro geography work. The ac- 
companying one of the United States is 
an excellent map published by Rand, 
McNally & Co. This house publishes a 
large variety of outline maps, which 
may be used in many ways in school 
work. The outline should be marked in 
white on a black surface, and this sur- 
face should be such that its use will be 
as easy as possible. There is no way of 
testing a pupil’s exact geographical 
knowledge so quickly or so surely as to 
| send him to the board to locate some 
| place, color a certain locality, or draw 
| agreat trade route. 

If possible, each school should have a 
on atlas. Most of these are expensive 

ut they are very useful in many of the 
grades. Many of the better geogra- 
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A Suitable Outline Map. 


phies, however, have such complete 
maps that for ordinary use nothing bet- 
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ter is required. In this connection it is well to mention that 


a set of railroad maps is a great aid in detailed work, anda - 


valuable substitute, in a humble way, for an atlas. 

Another adjunct, particularly to the teaching of commer- 
mercial subjects, consists of charts. These may be made by 
the enthusiastic teacher with the aid of outline maps. Or 
perhaps large railroad maps may be used satisfactorily. For 
instance, in studying the commercial geography of our own 
country there should be charts for the areas of wheat, cot- 
ton, etc.; one for foods, another for textiles, another for 
coals, then building materials, metals, the great railroad 
trunk line, waterways, etc. 

In covering the world in a satisfactory manner a globe iS 
indispensable. No map can display or illustrate the geog- 
raphy of the world witn clearness, accuracy, or complete- 
ness. A globe tells the whole truth and leaves nothing to 
the imagination of the pupil. It shows the earth exactly as 
it is poised in space. The pupil sees the sphericity of the 
earth, the inclination of its axis, the reason for day and 
night, for summer and winter, the real relation of the con- 
tinents and oceans to each other, and numberless other 
truths that cannot be shown on a wall map. 

School authorities are rapidly coming to realize these facts, 
and the best school-rooms are being supplied with globes in 
increasing numbers. The accompanying illustrations show 
two globes manufactured by Rand, McNally & Co. The 
‘* Colonial Pedestal Globe,’’ is one of the handsomest globes 
yet produced. Itis on a scale of 442.5 miles to an inch. The 
stand is of solid mahogany, with a gold-plated meridian, 
and the meridian and horizon are arranged to revolve on 
gold-plated ball-bearings. The ‘‘Relief’’ globe is the finest 
relief product yet imported. This manufacture of relief 

lobes is to be commended highly and they are of great value 
in school work. These two globes represent the finest pos- 
sible work in the manufacture of globes. 

Where shall geographical appliances be purchased. The 
advertising pages of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL mention a num- 
ber of supply houses which furnish satisfactory maps at 
most reasonable rates. Boards or trustees desiring any ap- 
pliances of this kind will find it to their profit to patronize 
these well-established and strictly reliable firms. 

To particularize: Most of the educational publishers have 
excellent maps. The Johnston wall and imperiai maps sold 
in this country by A. J. Nystrom & Co., 132-134 Lake street, 
Chicago, are excellent. They are an imported map and have 
a world-wide reputation for accuracy and good workman- 
ship. Their physical maps are especially good. 

In outline maps the Morse Co., D. C. Heath & Co., and 
J. M. Olcott & Co., all provide excellent maps. The Olcott 
‘‘Qutline Individual,” contains thirty-one maps in its high 
school series and twenty-two in its intermediate series. 
D. C. Heath & Co. issue a large wall map of the United 
States drawn on manila paper, which is of exceptional value. 

As to atlases, the Rand, McNally atlus described in these 
columns last spring is complete and excellent in every way. 
J. M. Olcott & Co. have just published a set of six atlases, 
each with twenty-five maps, which is worthy of investiga- 
tion. For a commercial atlas the Bartholomew’s ‘‘Com- 
mercial Atlas,’’ published by the Macmillan Co., is the best 
published in English. 

The Rand, McNally Co. publish something on all the 
lines into which map making may be divided. A glance at 
their catalog will testify to the completeness of the list. 
For nearly fifty years they have been the largest map mak 
ers in America. Their imprint, so school boards and teach- 
ers have learned from experience, means accuracy, com- 
pleteress, and convenience. Their information is secured 
from official sources and each map is carefully revised. All 
the latest changes and discoveries of the year are incorpo- 
rated in their publications. 

Map making is and has always beenan art. From the 
time of the earliest crude affairs to the elaborate and exact 
pictures of to-day, a great degree of skill has been neces- 
sary to give a perfected representation. But map making 
has kept pace with the progress of the other arts and is 
now at the height of its excellence. For this reason schools 
shou'd be provided with good and substantial products of the 
many reliable houses. The expenditure of money for doubt- 
ful property on the recommendation of some unknown 
agent has nothing to excuse it. A knowledge of what is 
needed and what is best should prevent the appearance of 
poor cartography in our schools. 
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Tip-Top Duplicator. 
The Tip-Top duplicator, manufactured by the Felix F. 
Daus Duplicator Company, 111 John Street, New York, has 
roved itself most satisfactory during the past few years. 
n every sort of a place where a duplicator can be used it 
has done good service. 

John F. Fairlamb, auditor of passenger accounts of the 
New York Central railroad, says:_‘‘We have had in this 
office a ‘Tip-Top’ Duplicator, and we have found it satisfac- 
tory in every respect. We had no trouble in working it in 
the hottest weather. We find that it is much more econom- 
ical than «4 other duplicator we have used.’’ 

Charles E. Mosser, general auditor of the Williamsport 
and North Branch railroad, says: ‘‘ Your duplicator is giving 
me most eminent satisfaction in every particular and I can 
hardly see how I could be without it, considering especially 
its labor-saving qualities and also the fact that it is a 
‘ Duplicator that Duplicates.’ ’’ 

Such testimony as this certainly proves the value of this 
device. The many schools which have adopted it also 
testify to its good qualities. 


Aids for Teaching Colors. 


The public school that does not teach its pupils about 
colors is robbing the children of something to which they 
are entitled. They have a right to expect instruction in 
separating colors, shades, and tints. Not so many years ago 
the schools did no work of this kind, with the result that 
more than one man has felt himself handicapped by his 
dense ignorence of the subject. But to-day all this is 
changed and the child leaves school with almost an artistic 
knowledge of the color scheme. Under this teaching a boy 
will not be able to enter college without knowing that red 
bricks and the green grass are not the same color. Such a 
case actually occurred at one of our 
leading universities a few years since. 

In teaching colors the apparatus 
prepared by the Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, of Springfield, Mass., has been 
and is of invaluable assistance to 
teachers. This apparatus and equip- 
ment covers the work from the kin- 
dergarten to the high school. To be- 
gin with, the Bradley color scheme 

as been thoroly tested and is now so 
well known that an elaborate explan- 
ation is unnecessary. In the kinder- 
garten or lower grades of the a 
school, interesting work may done - 
with glass prisms. By their use a 4 
small spectrum can be shown on the = 





wall of any school-room having a sun- 

ny exposure during any part of the day. The use of this 
simple bit of — will make the theory of the spec- 
trum clear to the child at an early age, a great contrast to 
the old method of leaving the subject to be studied and com- 


* prehended from a dull text. 


The next step in color instruction is in the use of colored 
papers and cards. The most satisfactory form for such 
material has been found to be in slips of paper, one inch by 
two inches. A color wheel is also a great awakener of in- 
terest in practical instruction in color. ‘‘The High School 
Color Wheel,’’ which is shown in the “eg illustra- 
tion, is a satisfactory bit of apparatus. The Bradley color 
scheme has been prepared with direct reference to a relation 
of physics and the psychology of color to art instruction. 
This wheel is elegant in appearance, well constructed in its 
working parts, and is furnished with a complete set of color 
disks in four sizes for color analysis and demonstrations. 
With these disks an infinite number of tints, shades, and 
hues can be formed, and an interesting analysis of natural 
and artificial colors can be made and recorded. Familiarity 
with this disk work is absolutely essential to a clear under- 
standing of the questions which immediately present them- 
selves on beginning the study of color phenomena, even in 
their simplest forms. 

On coming to the practical application of the principles of 
color in art, we submit illustrations of two sets of paints. 
Some such material is demanded by many phases of school 
work, in nature study and similar lines. The set of ‘‘Stand- 
ard Water Colors’’ contains colors corresponding with the 
standards used in the disk of the color wheel, which form 
the basis of modern color analysis. These colors are pre- 
pared in cakes, semi-moist in pans, and moist in tubes. The 
‘*Little Artists’ Complete Outfit,’’ comprises a standard 
mixing cg with its seven pans filled with semi-moist 
colors. This outfit is especially adapted to summer institutes 
and for rural school work. In addition to these devices for 
individual work it is well to have something in the way of 
color charts. These give the standard colors, pure spectrum 
scales, complementary colors, and grays. The use of such 
charts in general school exercises is to be highly recom- 
mended. 

The above gives almost all the aids needful for color 
teaching. Rightly used these devices will make the subject 
of color a source of constant pleasure to the child. 
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The Educational Trade Field. 


The past twelve months have been without precedent in 
the text-book field. No less than eight states have made 
preparations to adopt text-books. A number of cities have 
made changes, the most prominent among these being those 
in New; York city to accord with the new course of study. 
All this has meant thousands of dollars of business for the 
publishing houses. 


Virginia is the campaigning ground for the bookmen at the 
present moment. Tne commission has met and has taken 
important action in altering the conditions for adoptions. 
What is known as the ‘‘ multiple ’’ system is to be employed. 
The commission is to approve several books in each subject; 
these are to be submitted to the counties, and each county 
is to make its own selection. This choice has to be approved 
again by the commission. It would seem as tho this scheme 
involves much needless repetition and too great machinery 
in its working. The simplest method of adoption has usually 
proved the most satisfactory. The list of adoptions for Vir- 
ginia will probably be completed in March. 


The California text-book commission is proceeding slowly 
with adoptions at the present writing the commission has 
adopted, in addition to the Tarr and McMurry’s geography 
announced last month, the following United States histories: 
Thomas’, published by D. C. Heath & Co.; Mowry’s, pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett & Co., and McMaster’s, published 
by the American Book Co. The decision regarding arithme- 
tics is expected almostimmediately, and then language books 
and readers will be taken up. 


The Kansas state text-book commission is to consider high 
school text-books this spring. It is the general opinion that 
when teachers are compelled to use uniform text-books in the 
4 gaa it is stretching the uniformity idea altogether 
too far. 


James H. McInnes, the well known bookman,has accepted 
a position with D. C. Heath & Company. Mr. McInnes is 
widely known thruout tte state of New York and in the city 
as well. He has been vice-president of the New York board 
of aldermen for twoterms. He is the transportation agent 
of the State Teachers’ Association. 


Mr. Sheppard, who has become so well known to the edu- 
cational world in New York city and New Jersey as the man- 
ager of the New York office of the J. L. Hammett Company, 
is now with Silver, Burdett & Company. Mr. Sheppard is 
covering the state of New Jersey, where he has many friends. 
He is one of the best liked men in the educational trade and 
his new employers are fortunate in securing him. Hosts of 
friends wish Mr. Sheppard success in his work as a book- 
man. 

Hugo B. Froehlich, formerly an instructor in the Fine 
Arts department of Pratt institute, is now connected with 
the editorial department of the Prang Educational Company. 


Mr. A. R. Phillips, well known in New England thru his - 


connection with the Boston office of the J. L. Hammett 
ee is now manager of the New York office of that 
ouse. 


The many friends of Luther G. Newby, the Illinois and 
Indiana representative of Rand, McNally & Company, will 
regret to learn that his wife was one of the victims of the 
recent Iroquois theater fire. The sincere sympathy of many 
will go out to Mr. Newby in his sudden bereavement. 


Mr. Perkins, the popular Chicago representative of Long- 
name, Green & Company, has been about New York re- 
cently. 


Mr. Pitts Duffield, of the publishing house of Fox, Duffield 
& Company, New York, was married to Miss Isabel McKenna, 
daughter of Justice McKenna of the United States supreme 
court, on Jan. 6. 


Mr. George H. Reed, educational manager of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, has been making glad the hearts 
of New Englanders. He spent two weeksof January in that 
section of the country. 


Mr. Dudley Cowles, the genial Southern representative of 
Silver, Burdett & Company was in New York for a few 
daysin January. Mr. Cowles and Mr. Martin, of the same 
house, are at present in Richmond. 


J. T. Gray, of Grundy Center, Iowa, is now representing 
the American Book Company in that state. 


Mr. Oliphant, who is connected with the New York office 
of Longmans, Green & Company, is now representing that 
house in New York state, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 


The Indiana Text-book commission received bids for new 
books on Jan. 14, and the announcement of the adoptions 
made is expected early this month. Several of the publish- 
ers did not thoroly understand the conditions existing in the 
state. It was known that certain houses had been revising 
books under the direction of the commission and the natural 
conclusion was that these books would be adopted. Instead 
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of this the commission apparently considered itself free to 
choose whatever books it deemed best and the bids are on 
this basis. 


Allyn & Bacon announce that their New York office has 
been removed to 31 Union square, and is now in charge of 
Mr. Richard Alston Metcalf, formerly their representative 
in Western New York and Ohio. All the business from the 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Maryland will be conducted thru this office in the 
future. 

Mr. Metcalf is a welcome addition to New York’s book- 
men, and at the same time a loss to the educational circles 
of Buffalo. Before entering the trade field Mr. Metcalf had 
considerable experience as a high school principal. He 
served as principal of Salt Lake City academy, and of the 
high schools at Columbus, Ohio, and Princeton, Ill. He is 
deservedly popular all over the country, and he has a host of 
friends in the educational trade. 


Mr. Herbert S. Kellogg, who has conducted the Kellogg 
Teachers’ Bureau so successfully for the past fourteen 
years, has moved from 61 East Ninth street to 31 Union 
Square, the beautiful building of the Bank of the Metropolis, 
New York. Probably no building in that section of the city 
is more pleasantly located. From the windows of Mr. 
Kellogg’s new office on the fourteenth floor there is a mag- 
nificent view of lower New York, the North and East rivers, 
the Jersey shore and Brooklyn. 

By straightforward business methods and a kindy cour- 
tesy toward all, Mr. Herbert S. Kellogg has in these four- 
teen years built up for himself and his agency an enviable 
reputation, and his friends over the whole country wish him 
well. His unusual success in placing teachers, and his ex- 
tensive knowledge of the requirements for various positions 
in the educational field should assure him a prosperous 
future. The hundreds of teachers whom he has aided to 
positions will testify in cordial words to the spirit and 
method of his work. May the success that has attended 
his conscientious labors in his old quarters follow him to the 
new office. 


H. M. Rowe, of the publishing house of Sadler-Rowe Co., 
Baltimore, is the president of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. The association will hold its annual 
meeting at New York university, Washington square, on 
March 31, April 1 and2. Itisarare occurrence to find a 





Pres. H. M. Rowe, of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
: Association. 


bookman holding such a prominent position in an educational 
association, but Mr. Rowe richly deserves the honor because 
of his great efforts for the betterment of commercial edu- 
cation. The fact that Mr. Rowe is president of the associa- 
tion is sufficient proof that the commercial teachers will 
have a treat in store for them at the convention. 


The text-book contest over the system of music to be used 
in Milwaukee has reached a stage where an adoption may be 
looked for at any time. 


It is stated on excellent authority that a bill is to be intro- 
duced into the New York legislature tc provide for the 
adoption of text-books by countries. This is undoubtedly a 
political move on the part of somebody, and it is to be hoped 
that no such bill will ever become a law. The book houses do 
not want such a rule and teachers everywhere want a free- 
dom of choice in text-books. 
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Governor Vardeman, of Mississippi, has sent a message to 
the legislature urging it to consider the matter of school 
books carefully. 

He says: ‘‘The purchase of books has become an oppres- 
sive burden upon the poor. The great number and variety 
of books demanded in our latter-day common school curri- 
culum indicates that we are proceeding upon the theory that 
the child was created in the interest of the school book pub- 
lishers, rather than that the books are made for the child.’’ 


A ” pene of legislators seems to be to do something 
to school text-books. A wild and visionary scheme appears 
in a bill introduced into Congress by Representative Knapp, 
of New York, which would establish practically free text- 
books in public schools. That is, the ks are to be sold 
» vw schools for a sum which will pay only for printing and 

inding. 

The tin provides that the commissioner of education shall 
obtain a full list of the latest and best editions of books 
used in the public schools, and shall get the owner of each 
copyright tosubmit a sealed bid giving the price at which he 
will sell the copyright to the government. A school text- 
book commission, with a representative for every state ap- 
pointed by its governor, is to meet in Washington within six 
months and is to select such copyrights as will best supply the 
public schools of the country with one series of text-books in 
each study. The intention is that the right to publish these 
books shall, when secured by the government, be given free 
to all persons in the United States. 


The managers of the St. Louis exposition say: ‘‘ Publish- 
ers of educational works and manufacturers of school furni- 
ture and school appliances will give more elaborate displays 
than have ever been seen at any previous exposition.”’ 


Among the book houses which will probably have ex- 
hibits at St. Louis are: The American Book Company, A. C. 
McClurg & Company, W. R. Jenkins, Ginn & Company, 
Silver, Burdett & Company, Rand, McNally & Company,the 
J. B. Lippincott Company and the J. & C. Merriam Com- 
pany. All thetypewriter companies will be represented and 
many of the school supply houses. 


The publishing house or Doubleday, Page & Company will 
move into the new building on East Sixteenth street, New 
York city, some time this month. The new World’s Work 
and Country Life in America presses will be installed, 
so os all the departments and enterprises under one 
roof. 


The publishing house of Charles Scribner’s Sons has filed 
incorporation papers with the secretary of state of New 
Jersey. The incorporate name is Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The object is to do a general publishing business. The capi- 
tal stock is $2,000,000 in shares of $100 each. The incorpor- 
ators are Charles Scribner, Arthur H. Scribner, E. L. 
Burlinghame, Henry L. Smith, and Edwin N. Morse. 


The Stronghurst Manufacturing Company, of Stronghurst, 
Ill., has increased its working capital and has incorporated 
under the laws of Illinois. 


The rumors of the sale of the Globe School Book Company 
have been officially denied. Mr. J. H. Butler, the manager, 
has stated that the reports are entirely false, and that the 
firm have no intention of disposing of their business. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company, of New York city, 
have announced that after May 1, 1904, they will do business 
at the corner of Fourth avenue and Thirteenth street, hav- 
ing outgrown their present quarters on the Bowery. This 
house has done business in New York for the past forty-five 
years, and has an enviable reputation thruout the educa- 
tional trade field. 


J. M. Olcott & Company have removed from 167 Fifth 
avenue, Chicago, to 350 Wabash avenue. 


Receivers have been appointed for the Home Publishing 
Company and the New Era Publishing Company, both of 
Springfield, Ohio. The Home Publishing Corer publishes 
the Chautauqua Magazine, but the magazine will appear as 
heretofore, a company having been incorporated for that 
purpose. 


Many school supply agents have been under the impression 
that the Standard Crayon Company, of Lynn, Mass., had 
ge out of business since their recent financial troubles. 

his is not the case, however. The company have secured good 
financial backing and have moved their plant to Danvers, 
Mass. This change was made thru the company’s inability 
to secure satisfactory help and freight facilities at their 
former factory. A New York city salesroom will also be 
opened in the spring. 


School supply swindlers have robbed the Cedar county, 
Nebraska, school boards of something like six or seven hun- 
dred dollars. Many districts of that state have been in- 
veigled into buying supplies at three or four times the market 
value. When the well established and reliable supply houses 
sell anything desired for the school at the lowest prices by 
mail, such swindles ought not to occur. A school board 
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which prefers to run the chance of trading with a plausible 
sw.ndler rather than a reliable firm ought to make way for 
a board with more business acumen. 


Forty-eight cities and towns in Massachusetts use Miss 
Tappan’s ‘‘Our Country’s Story,’’ published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


Alabama, Louisiana, and North Carolina have recently 
adopted ‘‘ Agriculture for Beginners,’’ by Burkett, Stevens, 
and Hill. The book is published by Ginn & Co. 


The West Virginia Teachers’ Reading Circle is conducted 
by the state superintendent of schools and is certainly a 
valuable idea for extending culture among teachers. The 
following books are prescribed for all the teachers during 
the present year : 

‘‘Schaeffer’s Thinking and Learning to Think,’’ J. B. 
Lippincott Company; ‘‘Barbe’s Going to College,’’ Hinds 
& Noble; ‘‘ Newcomer’s American Literature,’’ Scott, Fores- 
man & Company; ‘‘Fiske’s Critical Period of American 
History,’’ Houghton Mifflin & Company, and Scott’s Na- 
ture Study and the Child,’’ D. C. Heath & Company 

The list of supplementary reading includes, ‘‘ White’s Art 
of Teaching,’’ American Book Company; ‘‘ Burns’s Unset- 
ting Lights of Literature,’’ Ainsworth & Company; ‘‘ Nico- 
lay’s Life of Lincoln,’’ The Century Company; and ‘‘Hodge’s 
Nature Study and Life,’’ Ginn & Company. 


C. S. Hammond & Company, 163 Broadway, N. Y., have 
sent asample of their new map of Panama. This is the 
only complete map of the republic thus far engraved in this 
country. No matter what atlas one has, he is without a 
complete map of this bone of contention if he has not this 
map in hand. 


At the present time, when the papers are full of matter 
pertaining to the Russian-Japanese controversy, Olcott’s 
‘* Individual Outline Maps ”’ are particularly appreciated by 
wide-awake teachers. For instance, the teacher can have 
the pupils procure from their dealer a map of Asia, at a cost 
of a cent or two. Then they can mark out Manchuria, Korea 
and Japan, the Trans-Siberian railroad, the important towns, 
Vladivostock and Mukden, Port Arthur, and the ports of 
Japan. Such work is both valuable and suggestive. For 
teachers wishing to try this plan, the publishers will send 
samples of their outline maps of Asia, or samples of other 
maps, as may be requested. The publishers are J. M. Olcott 
& Company, 350-352 Wabash avenue, Chicago, and 63 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 


Among the most successful teachers’ agencies in New 
York state is the Rome Teachers agency, of Rome, N. Y. 
This agency is under the efficient management of Dr. W. X. 
Crider, who had an experience of fifteen years as principal 
and superintendent of schools. Dr. Crider is well fitted for 
agency work and as a result has been extremely successful. 


The Warrensburg, Mo., Teachers’ Agency, altho a new 
comer in the field, has already made a reputation for relia- 
bility and integrity of management. The methods pursued 
by Manager Orville J. Orsborn are most up-to-date and 
fair to all parties concerned. The usefulness of a reliable 
agencyis too well known to need further emphasis. The 
success of the Warrensburg Agency has been marked. 


The Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 614 Canal street, New 
Orleans, La., altho only in its third year, has built up a large 
business in the Southwest. The agency has the endorse- 
ment of the more prominent Southern educators. The pro- 
fessional qualifications, long experience, and ability of the 
manager assure the agency’s integrity and success. It 
serves a wide field in a most excellent and satisfactory man- 
ner. 


The appearance in our columns of advertisements of the 
Pope Manufacturing Co., marks the re-appearance of the 
bicycle industry as a sound, conservative enterprise. The 
business combination, into which most of the bicycle manu- 
facturers entered, failed thru a lack of proper management. 
Colonel Pope developed the bicycle and is at present inter- 
ested in automobiles. With his well-known ability as a busi- 
ness man it seems extremely likely that in the near future 
we shall see him developing a business on the sound and con- 
sistent basis which he has always favored. 


The Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association did not dis- 
franchise the bookmen, altho this was attemvted. Some of 
the members of the association were afraid fifteen bookmen 
would influence 1,500 teachers too greatly. 


As announced in these columns last month, the Prang 
Educational Company has removed to the Flattan building, 
113 University Place, New York city. The headquarters of 
the company, ‘the editorial department, Eastern sales depart- 
ment, and Eastern agency department are located in the 
new quarters. The new offices provide many additional 
facilities for accommodating the growing business of the 
company. The offices at 120 Boylston street, Boston, will 
hereafter be maintained as a branch office. 
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The Novello Music Course. 


Novello, Ewer & Company, 21 East Seventeenth street, 
New York, have recently published the Novello Music Course, 
which, as soon as its merits are known, will undoubtedly be 
adopted in many schools. The author of these books is Mr. 


Supervisor F. E. Howard, Bridgeport, Conn. 


aga Edward Howard, supervisor of music at Bridgeport, 
onn. 

Mr. Howard is a Vermont man, born at Thetford in 1858. 
He fitted for college at Kimball Union academy, Meriden, 
N. H., and partially completed a college course. He left 
college to study law and was admitted to the New Hamp- 
shire bar in 1879. He never practiced the profession, how- 
ever, but after a period spent in travel and study he began 
teaching music in the public schools. During Mr. Howard’s 
student days he acquired an excellent education in music, 
especially in voice harmony and music literature. 

Mr. Howard, with his broad scholarship and practical ex- 
periencein teaching, is especially well fitted for the work of 
making and editing a course of music for public schools. 
In 1895 he published ‘‘ The Child Voice in Singing,’’ which 
has been accepted both in England and America as a stand- 
ard work. During the last five years, in addition to his 
regular duties, he has been engaged upon the Novello Music 
Course. He has attempted in the series of books to give to 
the pupils of our schools an interesting set of songs from 
many sources. The books are rich in folksongs of various 
nations, and in selections from classical and modern com- 
posers. 

This music is graded so skilfully and with so much prac- 
tical knowledge that sight-singing day by day is possible. 
The principle upon which it is based is that in sight-singing 
the same faculties of the child must be aroused and kepr 
active that are appealed to in song-singing or any other 
me ‘hod of real music. 


School Supplies Duty Free. 


The privilege of free entry is extended to practically every- 
thing imported in good faith on the order and for the use of any 
educational institution, except ordinary furniture, by a de- 
cision of the board of United States general appraisers. The 
decision sustains eight protests by Sargent & Company of 
Chicago, and the Kny-Scheerer Company of New York, on the 
assessment of various rates of duty on a variety of articles 
imported for the use of schools and colleges. Free entry is 
— for them under the following clause of the tariff 

aw: 

Philosophical and scientific apparatus, utensils, instru- 
ments, and preparations, including bottles and boxes con- 
taining the same, specially imported in good faith for the 
use and by order of any society or institution incorporated 
or established s»lely for religious, philosophical, educational. 
scientific, or literary purposes, or for the encouragement of 
the fine arts, or for the useof, by order of, any college. acad 
emy, school, or seminary of learning in the United States, 
or any state or public library, and not for sale, subject to 
—_ regulations as the secretary of the treasury may pro- 
vide. 

The question of what is and what is not entitled to free 
entry under this paragraph is one that has come up almost 
daily before the general appraisers, and has been a great 
nuisance to the school supply houses. This decision was 
written to serve as a guide to local appraisers all over the 
country. 

In his opinion the general appraiser lays down the rule 
that it is the duty of the customs officers to ascertain first 
whether or not an article has been imported in good faith on 
the order of and for the use of an educational institution and 
not for sale. After this has been established the officer 
must exercise the most generous liberality in determinirg 
what articles are entitled to free entry under this paragraph 
of the law. He is not of course to admit ordinary furniture 
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and equipment which is used alike in schools and commercial 
houses, but anything which can be fairly classified as used in 
scientific or educational work. 


Trade Ethics. 


Recent disclosures in regard to the supply departments of 
several of the school systems have led some of the publish- 
ers to point out the necessity for scrupulous management in 
such departments. They feel that education is one of the 
highest callings to which a man can devote his life. If the 
work of educating the country’s children is such a privilege 
they argue that the slightest taint of corruption should be 
avoided. Apparently in several instances, the school man- 
agement has been corrupt just as is the case of the other 
municipal departments in not a few of our cities. 

Such a state of affairs is antagonistic to everything that 
is taught in the school. If the boy is taught by his teachers 
to be honest and above reproach, and then goes home and 
hears how So-and-So made a smart turn by providing the 
schools with coal, or paper or what not, the effect is bad. 
He is in danger of losing faith in the idea of honesty. Soon 
he reaches the point where he loses faith in the teaching he 
receives and as one thing taught in the school seems wrong, 
he believes everything taught there is wrong. Such a state 
of mind is infinitely worse than that of the child who knows 
less, but has not gained the spirit of distrust. 

A case like this is not entirely hypothetical. It is certainly 
the result that must be expected if the business side of 
school affairs is not maintained on the high plane which the 
teachers try to maintain. 

Of course we hope for all our municipal administrations to 
be incorruptible, but, as these publishers have pointed out, 
the most careful moral considerations should have weight in 
the management of the financial and business side of school 
systems. If all connected with such departments avoid the 
appearance of evil some of the gossip and ugly stories which 
seem to be in circulation will be stopped and the educational 
trade will be elevated thereby. 


Enlarged Typewriter Plant. 


The accompanying illustration shows the recent addition 
to the Smith-Premier typewriter plant, and the inventor of 
the machine. This is one of the largest and best equipped 
factory buildings in the world, and will turn out 200 Smith- 
Premier typewriters every business day in the year. Mr. 
Alexander T. Brown is unquestionably one of the world’s 
foremost typewriter experts. He invented the first Smith- 
Premier, brought it to its present perfection, and now as 
vice-president of this company will continue to employ his 
i? in keeping the machine up to its present bigh stan- 

ard. 

The excellence of construction of the Smith-Premier type- 
writer is wellknown, It is used by some of the world s 
largest corporations, by numerous railroads, manufacture.'s, 
and in many of the most important departments of the 





The new addition to the Smith-Premier factory, at Syracuse, 
Y., and the inventor of the machine. 


United States and foreign governments. The Smith-Pre- 
mier typewriter is no experiment, for it has stood the test 
of time. More than a quarter of a million of these machines 
are now in use. Many of them have been constantly used 
for years, and to-day the sale is increasing so rapidly that 
the Company has been compelled to erect this large factory 
to supply the demand. 
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Silver, Burdett & Company’s Birthday. 

With the beginning of 1904 the house of Silver, Burdett & 
Company entered upon its twentieth year. Thruout. the 
years since its organization the company has maintained a 
steady growth and has won great success thru earnest in- 
telligent work. Success founded upon such a basis is cer- 
tainly well merited. 

Influenced by the worth of the company’s publications and 
the honesty and fairness of its management, the educational 
world has given the house the most hearty recognition and 
support. . As an indication of the steadily-increasing confi- 
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dence educators have had in the company, it is sufficient to 
say that last year, 1903, showed the largest increase in busi- 
ness during the existence of the company. Such an increase 
must have been gratifying, but what makes this fact all the 
more notable is that it came from all sections of the country 
and covered the company’s entire list. 
THE ScHooL JOURNAL wishes Silver, Burdett & Co. the 
same success in the future that the house bas had in the 


ast. 
‘i When this house first entered business the home office was 
in Boston. Now it has offices in New York, Boston, Chica- 

o, Atlanta, Dallas, Philadelphia, San Francisco, and Lon- 

on. The accompanying illustration shows the handsome 
building in which the New York office is located, at 85 Fifth 
avenue. One whole floor and a portion of another are given 
up to offices, editorial rooms, shipping rooms, and other of 
the multiplex activities of the house. 


Ancient Bookbinding. 


The annual exhibitions of bookbindings by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, has become an event for book lovers. These 
yearly evidences of public spirit have certainly gained for 
the house an enviable reputation and the gratitude of many 
book buyers. The exhibition this year was unique. It 
pegs together unusual bindings, many of them historical, 
all of them famous, and some of them of great rarity. Not 
alone were the covers beautiful, but the books themselves 
had been the personal, intimate property of historical! per- 
sonages, frequently of royalty. They bore signatures, in- 
scriptions, and dedications of the greatest interest to the 
bibliophile and the casual observer. 

A book executed by the Damioselet in 1667 for the dauphin 
was a beautiful piece of work. It contained examples of 
Latin verbs and their compounds with the French equivalents. 

A dedication copy to Cardinal Mazarin, of ‘‘ Jacob Garra- 
relli, Theologi,’’ Paris, 1645, in red morocco, with gilt edges 
attracted attention. Then there were two volumes in vel- 
lum, the sides and backs being entirely covered with a series 
of fleur-de-lis, bound for Marguerite de Valois, queen of 
Henry II. They were ‘‘Les Vies des Hommes IIlustre Grecs 
et Romains.’’? Then there was a ‘‘ Psaultier de David,’’ 
bound for Henry III., of France in 1588. 

A chained book was on exhibition. This was John Sintram’s 
‘A Treatise Upon Certain of the Books of the Bible.’”’ It 
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was in the original oaker boards covered with sheepskin, and 
had the original chain. A similar volume is in the British 
museum; another is at the University college, Oxford; a 
third in a private colleccion, and this was the fourth, these 
four being part of sixty volumes bequeathed by Sintram to 
his convent at Wurzburg in 1444. 


Book Trade Reform. 


Many of the publishing houses belong to the American 
Publishers’ Association which is trying to prevent extreme 
rate cutting in books. This has been an annoying question 
in the book trade for the past twenty or thirty years and 
it is due to this association that so little rate cutting exists 
at present. During the past year there have been several 
breaks in the solid ranks of publishers bound by the asso- 
ciation agreement, but at a recent meeting all the members 
of the association reaffirmed their intention to maintain 
prices. Two publishers from Chicago felt obliged to with- 
draw on account of the peculiar laws of Illinois. The asso- 
ciation has a case against a large New York department 
store which will soon be heard by the court of appeals. 
The latest break from prices was in several department 
stores which cut the prices of first rate novels to seventy- 
nine cents, to sixty-nine cents, to fifty-nine cents. This is 
not a business basis and one need not hesitate in calling 
this ‘‘cut-throat,’’ ‘‘predatory’’ or ‘‘unfair’’ competi- 
tion. 

The publishers hope to prevent the recurrence of such’an 
event if the courts decide the case against the R. H. Macy 
Company in their favor. A recent decision by the United 
Circuit Court of Appeals, in Chicago, is very encouraging, 
The case was that of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
versus The Fair, a large department store in Chicago. 
The question before the court was whether The Fair, buying 
graphophones from a jobber, with notice affixed thereon that 
they were not sold at a less price than stated in the notice, 
could sell these instruments at a cut price. The court held 
that the store had no right to cut the price and could be en- 
joined from so doing. The decision of the court reads in 
part as follows: 

‘¢The owner of a patent who manufactures and sells the 
patented article may reserve to himself, as an ungranted 
part of his monopoly, the right to fix and control the prices 
at which jobbers or dealers buying from him may sell to the 
public, and a dealer who buys from a jobber with knowl- 
— of such reservation, and resells in violation of it, is an 
infringer of the patent. 

‘« Within his domain, the patentee is czar. The people must 
take the invention on the terms he dictates or let it alone for 
seventeen years. This isa necessity from the nature of the 

rant. Cries of restraint of trade and impairment of the 

reedom of sales are unavailing, because for the promotion 
of the useful arts the constitution and statutes authorize 
this very monopoly.’’ 

This decision applies to copyrighted books as well as to 
atents, sothat it would indicate that the reform in the 
ook trade may go on. 

CBPON 


Didn’t Believe 
That Coffee Was the Real Trouble. 


Some people flounder around and take everything that’s 
recommended to them but finally find out that coffee is the 
real cause of their troubles. An Oregon man says: 

‘‘For twenty-five years I was troubled with my stomach. 
I was a steady coffee drinker but didn’t suspect that as the 
cause. I doctored with good doctors and got no help, then I 
took almost anything which someone else had been cured 
with but to no good. I was very bad last summer and could 
not work at times. 

**On December 2, 1902, I was. taken so bad the doctor 
said I could not live over twenty-four hours at the most and 
I made all preparations to die. I could hardly eat anything, 
everything distressed me and I was weak and sick all over. 
When in that condition coffee was abandoned and I was put 
on Postum, the change in my feelings came quickly after 
the drink that was poisoning me was removed, 

‘‘The pain and sickness fell away from me and I began to 
get well day by day, so I stuck to it until now I am well and 
strong again, can eat heartily, with no headache, heart 
trouble, or the awful sickness of the old coffee days. I drink 


_all I wish of Postum without any harm and enjoy it im- 


mensely. 

‘« [his seems like a wonderfully strong story, but I would 
refer you to the First National Bank, The Trust Bankin 
Company, or any merchant of Grant’s Pass, Ore., in reg 
to my standing, and I will send a sworn statement of this if 

ou wish. You can also use my name.’’ Name given by 
Erotenn Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Still there are many who persistently fool themselves by 
saying, ‘‘Coffee don’t hurt me.’’ A ten-days’ trial of Pos- 
—_ in its place will tell the truth and many times save 
ife. 
‘«There’s a reason.’’ 

Look for the little book ‘‘The Road to Wellville’’ in each 
package. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The South Dakota Educational Associa- 
tion adopted resolutions endorsing the 
efforts to improve rural schools by cen- 
tralization, favoring uniformity in high 
school courses, expressing gratification 
at the upward tendency of teachers’ 
salaries, and declaring that some modi- 
fications should be made in the require- 
ments for first grade certificates for 
primary and special teachers whose 
duties are confined to fewer branches 
than are required to be taught in other 
grades of work.: 


The Detroit board of education has re- 
elected W. C. Martindale for a third 
term of four years. Mr. Martindale is a 
skilful administrator and has already 
served more years than any previous 
occupant of the position. 


Michigan has lost a number of school 
buildings by fire during the past month. 
Coldwater and Alpena have both lost 
ward schools. The Jackson high school 
was damaged to the amount of about 
$10,000 on Jan. 4. On Jan. 18 the Three 
Rivers high school was completely de- 
stroyed, a loss of $30,000. The Detroit 
Business university sustained a loss of 
some $10,000. 


Under the direction of State Supt. 
Fassett A. Cotton, the Indiana depart- 
ment of public instruction is issuing 
monthly bulletins bearing upon the vari- 
ous phases of school work. They are 
adapted especially to the needs of the 
rural schools, The effort is to unify the 
work as far as possible, by helping to 
elevate the standard of teaching and im- 
prove the condition of the schools. So 
far the following subjects have been 
touched upon, in a most helpful manner: 
Course of study, the library, the St. 
Louis exhibit, nature study, school visit- 
ation, community interest, reading, and 
a discussion of the ‘‘ formal steps”’ as 
suggested by the Herbartian school. 


Seattle, Wash., is increasing its num- 
ber of school buildings rapidly. Contracts 
for three new eight-room buildings have 
just been let at an average cost of $25,- 
000. Probably four more buildings of 
from eight to twelve rooms each will be 
constructed during the present year. 


The New York state organizations of 
teachers which met at Syracuse elected 
the following officers: 

Council of Grammar School Principals— 
Pres., William H. Smith, Binghamton; 
First Vice-Pres., Oliver P. Kipp, Sara- 
toga; Second Vice-Pres., Margaret R. 
Brennan, Buffalo; Sec’y., Mrs. Mary 
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Manual Training specialties. 


Van Antwerp, Syracuse; Corresponding 
Sec’y., Henry L. Fowler, Binghamton; 
Treas., A. B. Chriswell, Niagara Fails. 

Science Teachers’ Association—Pres., 
E. P. Von Nardroff, Erasmus Hall high 
school, Brooklyn; Vice-Pres., O. C. Ken- 

on, Syracuse; Sec. and Treas., B. F. 

iper, Buffalo. 

Associated Academic Principals—Pres., 
Howard Conant, Elmira; Vice-Pres:, W. 
S. Steele, Olean; Sec., Schuyler F. 
Heron, Herkimer; Treas., E. E. Smith, 
Canajoharie. 


The old Jersey City board of education 
has been reappointed for 1904. The 
following officers were re-elected on 
Jan. 14: Pres., John H. Ward; Vice- 
Pres., Julius Berger. The annual re- 
port of the president urged that addi- 
cional school accommodations be provided 
at once. Jersey City has erected tem- 
porary schools on the playgrounds of 
other schools, and hundreds are in four- 
hour or part-time classes. 


The board of education at Plainfield, 
N. J., has voted to build a new high 
school to cost $125,000. 


Women’s International Club. 


A social and residential club for women 
has been formed in London under the 
name of the Lyceum club. Membership 
is restricted to women who have done 
literary, illustrating, e. ucational, scien- 
tific, or medical work; who are the wives 
of men so engaged: who hold college 
degrees, or who are students in the 
junior or senior years in college. The 
club will doubtless appeal most strongly 
in the United States to women who go 
abroad frequently, but thru its informa- 
tion bureau it will doubtless be of service 
to members who cannot go to Europe. 

The Lyceum club is intended to provide 
a common meeting ground for women 
thruout the world who are workers in 
literature and science. It will have all 
the features of a high-class club, and will 
offer facilities for refreshment, recre- 
ation, work; for obtaining information 
as to the a. and for residence. 

The club will afford an opportunity for 
the women workers in literature, jour- 
nalism, science, and medicine from every 
country to meet on a common ground. 
The information bureau will give the 
names of editors and publishers thruout 
the world, literary agents, translators, 
and the means of obtaining research 
work. The American representative of 
this club is Miss Jessie Trimble, 403 Pop- 
lar street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Textile School for Texas. 


Last year the Texas legislature appro- 
priated $50,000 for the purpose of build- 
ing and equipping a school of textile en- 
gineering. On Jan. 4 work on the new 
school was begun. The building is de- 
signed to be a model cotton mill in every 
respect. It will be 174 feet long and 
fifty-four feet wide, and will have two 
stories and a basement. About a quarter 
of the first and second stories will be de- 
voted to offices, lecture-rooms, laborato- 
ries, the stair tower, and the dust chim- 
ney. The remainder of each floor will be 
clear for machinery. 

The building is to be finished and ready 
for the machinery by Aug. 1, 1904, and 
the machines will be in place in October. 

In connection with the work there will 
be two courses in textile engineering. 
One will be a regular four-year course, 
to develop thoroly trained textile engi- 
neers. The other will be a shorter prac- 
tical course, extending over two years 
and intended to give the benefits of tech- 
nical training to mature men who cannot 
spare the time for a regular course. 

Four Southern states already have tex- 
tile schools, Mississippi, Georgia, North 
and South Carolina. They are all full to 
overflowing. In the north there are sim- 
ilar schools at Lowell, New Bedford, and 
Philadelphia. 


A Southern Fellowship. 


The Baltimore Association for the Pro- 
motion of University Education has offered 
a fellowship of the value of $500 for the 
year 1904-1905. This will be available 
for work at either an American or a for- 
eign university. Preference will be given 
in the award to women from the South. 
The fellowship will be awarded only to 
candidates who give promise of distinc- 
tion in the subjects to which they devote 
themselves. It will be the aim of the 
committee to appoint the candidate who 
is best fitted for the position thru origi- 
nal gifts, previous training, energy, 
power of endurance, and health. 

The fellowship will be bestowed upon 
evidence of a candidate’s ability and 
of her prospects of success in her chosen 
line of study. Such evidence will con- 
sist of her college diploma, testimo- 
nials as to superior ability and high 
character from her professors and other 
=. judges, satisfactory evidence of 
thoroly good health, a statement of the 
work in which she proposes to engage 
subsequently, and last, examples of her 
scientific or literary work in the form of 
articles, or accounts of scientific investi- 
gations which she has carried out. 
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Resolve to Enjoy Old Age. 


The Montana State Teachers’ Assccia- 
tion passed resolutions demanding ‘‘sal- 
aries large enough for present needs with 
a margin sufficient to provide for an old 
age of comfort and security,’’ and en- 
dorsing kindergartens, manual training, 
Bible reading, a state teachers’ reading 
circle, compulsory education, and the 
regulation of athletics. Among the 
resolutions were the following: 


We demand the highest possible edu- 
cational and professional qualifications 
on the part of all who may engage in 
the work of education thruout the state; 
merit and fitness alone should be the con- 
trolling factors in the selection, appoint- 
ment, and retention of teachers; persona) 
influence or partisan and political con- 
siderations should have no part in the 
matter. Teachers of acknowledged 
worth should not be subjected to the an- 
noyance and uncertainty of a yearly elec- 
tion; care in selection, and a reasonable 
probation should assure every teacher a 
tenure of office to continue as long as 
services are satisfactory. 

Properly heated, ventilated, and fur- 
nished school buildings are of vital im- 
portance to the health of pupils and 
teachers. We recommend legislation that 
shall require all plans for the construc- 
tion of future school buildings, to first 
receive the approval of the state board 
of education before contracts can be let. 

We recommend such legislative action 
as shall create a board of regents having 
supervisory control of the state educa- 
tional institutions and a separate state 
board of education to be composed largely 
of practical school men who, together 
with the state superintendent of public 
instruction, shall administer the laws af- 
fecting primary and secondary school 
matters. 

The state institutions of Montana have 
reached that period in their development 
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where they derive and command the re- 
spect of the citizens of the state. 
we recommend that the young people 
should, as far as possible, seek their col- 
legiate courses, their preparation for 
teaching, and their training for technical 
pursuits at home institutions, insteed of 
attending Eastern colleges ard universi- 
ties. 

Since we consider attractive schcol 
surrourdirgs essential to tke intellectual 
ard moral development of the pupils of 
the schools of thestate, we urge upcn all 
teachers a greater interest in the im- 
provement and decoration of both the 
interior and exterior of our school build- 
ings and their surrounding grounds. 


Michigan’ Association. 

The annua! meetirg of the Michigan 
State Teachers’ Asscciaticn, at Ann 
Arbor, was well atterded ard the pro- 
gram abcurded in gocd thirgs. Fine 
musical gelections were a pleasing fea- 
ture. The out-of-the-state speakers 
were Col. C. H. French, of Clevelard, in 
stereoptican lectures; President Mac- 
Lean, of the University of Icwa, on 
‘*American and Educational Expan- 
sion;’’ Professor S. D. Fess, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, on ‘‘Intimations of 
Two Civilizations in America;’’ Jessie 
L. Newlin, of the University of Chicego, 
on ‘‘ The Intellectual and Emotional Ele- 
ments of Literature and Reading,’’ and 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt upon ‘‘Tke 
Parting of the Ways.”’ 

A symposium on ‘‘The College’”’ by 
the Michigan college presidents was un- 
usually interestirg ard valuable. 

Among the resolutions was cre reccrr- 
mendirg the celebration of John D. 
Pierce day by the schools of the state. 
It was also voted to take a collection on 
that mf to procure a bronze or marble 
bust of Mr. Pierce to be placed in the 
Michigan hall of fame. 
¢ Prof. S. B. Laird, of Ypsilanti, was 
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elected president, and Supt. E. D. 
almer, of West Bay City, was re-elected 
secretary. P ; 

Missouri Notes. 


Miseouri employs 16,0C0 public sckcol 
teachers, enrolls 720,000 children and 
pays the teachers $5,200,C00. Sixty-five 
per cent. of the teachers are in the rural 
schools. These instruct fifty-nine yer 
cent. of the children and receive forty 
per cent. of the pay. 

There are 252 Catkolic sckcols in the 
state, employing 1,260 teachers and en- 
rolling 36,226 pupils. Fifty-three cf 
these institutions are academies ard 
colleges 


About $50,000 was: spent for rural 
echool libraries Jast year. This is a sub- 
stantial increase over the previous year 
and amounts to ten cents per pupil. 


The State Teachers’ Agscciation has 
declared in favor of a truancy law, a law 
fixing a minimum salary for teachers 
and a fixed income for state educational 
institutions. It ccmmencs sunmer 
schools, ccunty teachers’ asscciaticrs, 
ard the effort to have a schcol exhibit 
representative of every ccunty ard all 
classes of schools 


Tke aversge arnval salary paid teeck- 
ers in tke cities erd tcwns of Misscuni is 
$620; in rural districts $225. Tke sever- 
ege length of term in tcwns ard cities is 
171 days; in rural schccls 126 days. 

There kave keen twice a8 many go 
eckcol-Ecuses kuilt durirg tke past jeer 
es were erected in tke state durirg any 
previcus year. The salaries of teachers 
have increased perceptibly. 


Ore of the unique teatures of State 
Supt. W. T. Carrington’s annual] report 
will be a ccmplete history of Misscuri 
educationally, up to tke year 1875, with 
comments from several ren row livirg, 
who had much to do with the echcols 
between 1240 and 1£€0. 
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NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By RALPH S. TARR, B. S. 


Professor of Dynamic Geology and Physical Geography at Cornell University, Author of “ Economie Geology of 
the United States,” “ Elementary Geology,” “ Physical Geogrpahy of New York State,” 
and co-author of “ Tarr-McMurry Geographies” 


PRICE, $1.00 


This work covers every point generally considered a proper part of Physical Geography. ll topics are 
treated concisely, accurately, and yet interestingly, and on nearly every page there are applications to human 
There are also five chapters given over almost exclusively to the relation between physiography and 
Of these five chapters, two are unique—Physiography of United States, and Rivers of United States. 
They apply the leading principles of physiography to the home country, thus making clear the effects and 
operations of physiographic laws in the geographic unit best understood by pupils. 

The book is most teachable and easily handled. Besides being pedagogical, it has numerous aids for 
teachers. The summaries, topical outline, suggestions at the end of each chapter, and the book references 
add greatly to the value of this work. 

The illustrations and maps, nearly 600 in number, constitute one of the strongest features of Professor 
Tarr’s book. Every illustration means something ; it elucidates the text; it is the best substitute for being 
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Comptroller Grout has announced the 
appointment of Miss E. G. Ford, until re- 
cently assistant superintendent of schools 
in Detroit, to investigate the mixed 
school classes in New York city. The 
object of the investigation is to cut off 
the bonuses which the teachers of these 
classes receive. Teachers now are re- 
ceiving a bonus of five dollars a month 
where their classes are forty per cent. 
or more boys for upward of twenty days 


each month oS a= 2a 


= The work of the school janitors during 
the recent cold spell was excellent. The 
strain upon them was great but they 
acquitted themselves nobly, and as a 
result the building department is greatly 
leased. Complaints have been received 
rom only sixteen schools because of 
broken pipes, and only three of the 540 
janitors have had charges preferred 
against them for yay Hundreds 
of the men stayed by their fires night 
and day foratime. The temperature of 
the schools must be kept above fifty 
degrees, and this meant constant vigil- 
ance with the mercury hovering around 
zero outside. Then there was an unusual 
amount of work to do on account of the 
mud brought into the schools. In view 
of these facts the janitors deserve great 
credit for the manner in which they met 
the recent strain and the way they over- 
came the difficulties. =. 32'S 
A delegation of representatives of edu- 
cational settlement and charitable organ- 
izations recently called upon Mayor 
McClellan to protest against putting tem- 
porary schools in the small parks. Pres. 
Charles B. Stover, of the Outdoor Re- 
creation league, was the spokesman. He 
said that the organizations represented 
were unanimausly opposed to the small 
parks plan. ‘‘ Our experience has been,”’ 
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Mr. Stover said, ‘‘ that buildings tempo- 
rarily used for school purposes almost 
always become permanent schools.’’ He 
suggested that thousands of children 
could be accommodated in the space 
under Williamsburg bridge, and by rent- 
ing halls and vacant stores. 

The mayor apparently had no sympa- 
thy with the objectors and brought the 
interview to a speedy termination. i 


The local school board of the first dis- 
trict has elected the following officers for 
1904: Daniel C. Oliver, chairman, and 
John H. Daniels, secretary. = som 

At the annual meeting of the local 
school board of the Fifteenth district the 
following officers were elected: Benja- 
min Blumenthal, chairman; Dr. Sophia 
B. Scheel, secretary. Mr. Blumenthal 
presented a report in which he stated 
that the new school building situated on 
Eighty-second street, between First and 
Second avenues, will be opened about 
February 1. It will provide 1,200 seats 
for the benefit of the children in the dis- 
trict now on part-time. . «oo 


Teachers College is offering a new 
course in pedagogics, designed to satisfy 
the requirements of Sunday school teach- 
ers. Itis to be given from February to 
May, and will be conducted by Dr. Rich- 
ard Hodge, lecturer in Biblical literature. 
The subjects considered will embrace 
child study, religious psychology, meth- 
ods of Sunday school teaching, includ- 
ing manual work and Sunday school 
grading and curriculum. Some practical 
study will be made of Palestine and its 
geographical details. “““S <<" 22 

Plans for the new Hebrew Techni- 
cal Institute for Girls have been filed. 
The building will be located at the south- 
east corner of Second avenue and Fif- 
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teenth street, and is expected to cost 
$275,000. It is to be a seven-story fire- 
proof structure, 112 feet front and sixty- 
six feet deep, with a facade of limestone 
and brick. On the first floor will be a 
library and a combined kindergarten and 
club-room, and an assembly room two 
stories in height. Class-rooms for dress- 
making, embroidery, and millinery will 
occupy the second and third floors, and 
study rooms for the miscellaneous classes 
the fourth and fifth floors. A two-story 
gymnasium, with alarge running track, 
will be fitted out in the upper stories. 


A number of changes have been an- 
nounced for the Columbia summer ses- 
sion this year. Four new courses will be 
given in the department of English. Six 
new courses, including work in Italian 
and Spanish, will be given in the depart- 
ment of Romance languages. Last year 
there was no work in domestic science, 
geography, or mechanical drawing, but 
these departments are to give nine courses 
this year. ; 

Among the additions to the teaching 
force will be Drs. Woodworth, Monta- 
gue, and Sherman, and Professor Meylan 
of the university. Professors Monroe 
and Dodge, who were at the summer 
schools of the Universities of California 
and Tennessee, respectively, last year, 
will return to Columbia this summer. 
Other notable additions are: Prof. Lewis 
Burton Alger, of the University of Mich- 
igan; Prof. Charles Sears Baldwin, Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, of Yale, and Supt. C. 
N. Kendall, of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The committee on employment for stu- 
dents at Columbia university has an- 
nounced that it aided about 200 students 
to earn part of their expenses during 
1903. The total amount earned directly 
thru the committee was $25,107. In addi- 
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tion, $48,532 was earned by students 
without the direct aid of the committee. 
Of the total earnings, $31,401 was made 
during the summer vacation, and $13,681 
during term-time. 


Fast Side Fagins. 


There exist on the east side of New 
York city a numberof ‘‘ Fagins,’’ who 
take their prey from the pri schools 
east of the Bowery. The school officials 
have been making streng efforts to get 
the boys out of theclutches of these 
=. ra — of latte Miss 

na A. Cregin, principal of the primary 
department of P. S. No. 42, Miss 
Julia Richman, the district superintend- 
ent, appeared in the Essex police court 
as complainants. They accused a prisoner 
of making a living out of the earnings of 
their pupils. iss Richman brought 
eighteen boys, whose ages ranged from 
eight to seventeen, as witnesses. 

Miss Richman said to the magistrate: 
‘‘The boys are organized into gangs with 
leaders. They are first taught to steal 
such small things as apples from push- 
carts. This is the first step.. Then they 
advance to the stage of picking pockets, 
and finally they get bold enough to take 
watches. The principal incentive for this 
thieving is to get money enough to go to 
the theaters. It is a shame that these 
small = are allowed to go to the thea- 
ters. The managers should be ordered 
not to admit children to the theater un- 
accompanied.’’ 

Miss Cregin described the workings of 
the ‘‘Fagin’’ system carefully. She has 
been principal in her present school for 
three years, and has seen the workings 
of the system among her pupils. The 
number of pupils is 1,500, an rhaps 
there may be ten of some nationality 
other than Russian Jews. 

‘‘One man,’’ said Miss Cregin, first 
attracts the children by offering them 
five or ten cents, and then he shows them 
how they can make more pennies by 
picking pockets. When they become 
sufficiently expert he starts them out to 
work, and everything they get goes to 
him. The “‘ Fagins’’ get hold of the boys 
most often when they are playing truant. 
I have very few truants now, because 
those who have the habit are obliged to 
report to me several times a day. 

‘A peculiar thing is that some of 
these boys whom I have discovered to be 
thieves are so remarkably well behaved 
in school. Two of them, in fact, were 
monitors when I finally discovered one of 
them. He put on ap air of injured inno- 
cence and recited to me in singsong a 
speech he had evidently written out and 
which began, ‘It is the misfortune of 
the innocent to be accused.’ ’’ 


Educational Council. 


The largest attendance of the 
greeted Dr. F. M. McMurry, of Teachers 
college, at the regular meeting of the 
New York Educational Council. His sub- 
ject was, ‘‘ Teaching Children to Study. ’’ 

he speaker said that the overcrowdin 
in the course of study could be eliminate 
only by reducing friction. ' This should 
be done by teaching children how to 
study. So far we have been considering 
how children study when a teacher is 
present, but we ought to eliminate the 
teacher and then consider the problem. 

After suggesting a number of topics 
which the subject involved Dr. McMurry 
gave his attention to the one topic, 
** What is meant by thoroness? ’’ 

‘The ordinary notion of thoroness,’’ 
he said, ‘‘is that it deals with details. 
‘Look out for details and you will have 
knowledge,’ has been the basis of our 
idea of thoroness. This notion is correct 
in such elementary subjects as reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, but it is all 
wrong in other fields. Good studying is 
away beyond the accumulation of facts. 
The real fruitage of study is when facts 
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for its scientific interest—- 


Send for a circular of Dr. C. Alphonso Smith’s English Grammar. 
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are put together and thought over. The 
larger truths of any text are not in the 
print. There is much more involved in 
thoroness than mere mastery of de- 


tail. 

f&‘‘ The first factor in thoroness is in the 
appreciation of relative words and points 
in the line of thought. The great mass 
of detail is not needed after we have once 
heard it. The ability and willingness to 
omit is as important a factor in thoroness 
as ability to emphasize large thoughts. 
Good study is a selective kind of work in 
which the student chooses and rejects. 
I am not opposing some detail, but we 
want selection from the details. 

‘*Pupils ought to have different rates 
of studying. This would involve skip- 
ping; teach the boys and girls that skip- 

ing is not acrime but often a virtue. 

e have too much respect for the aver- 
age text and are often too careful and 
too thoro. 


Richmond, Va. 


**One of our faultsis that we do not 
scold the children for the right things. 
We ought to scold them oftentimes for 
memorizing some details. Thoro study 
involves organizing the subject matter 
so that the pupil gets the main thoughts, 
with sufficient details, at different rates 
of studying, and with a proper perspec- 
tive thoroness involves approaching a 
point from all sides.’’ 


Temporary School Buildings, 

At the meeting of the board of educa- 
tion a committee submitted a report on 
the mayor’s plan for temporary school 
buildings. The general part of the re- 
port read as follows: 

In no case does your committee recom- 
mend the erection of temporary build- 
ings upon sites owned by the board of 
education, but, on the contrary, upon 
lands located in public parks or on vacant 
plots to be hired for this purpose. 





In presenting this matter your com- 
mittee desires to make plain the fact 
that in the planning and erection of the 
proposed temporary buildings, the health 
and comfort of both pupils and teachers 
would have first consideration, and from 
the results already obtained in this 
respect, feel assured in saying that the 
premises will be more suitable for school 
work in almost every way than many of 
the present old, worn out permanent 
buildings, or anything that can be hired 
for school purposes. 

The construction proposed is to be of 
frame in those portions of the city 
where such be permissible, but within 
the fire limits it will be necessary to use 
brick exterior walls. All of the buildings 
to be one story in height, with the first 
floor lifted well off the ground, so as to 
afford ample ventilation beneath. All 
class rooms will be well lighted and 
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qualities of the books they produce. 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 


MERCE, COMMERCIAL LAW, 
AND FINANCE. 


N no other series of Commercial text-books has 
so much attention been given to the pedagogy 
—the teaching qualities of the books as in 


No other publishers of Commercial text-books have 
the facilities that they have for testing the teaching 


lishers have had to do with the preparation of so 
many pupils in commercial subjects; no other pub- 
lishers are so advantageously situated in a great 
commercial center where they can and do keep in 
touch with the latest and best business practices. 
These are some of the reasons why the books of 
Powers & Lyons excel both in teachability and in 
reliability. They have books on: BOOKKEEPING 
(both theory and practice), BUSINESS PRACTICE, 


SHORTHAND (Munson and Pitman), TYPE- 
WRITING, DICTATION, OUTLINES OF COM- 
MERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY OF COM- 
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SUCCESSFUL TEXT BOOKS 


MONTGOMERY’S MODERN 
BOOKKEEPING 


Single and Double Entry; so simple and so well arranged 
is this book that any teacher can make a success with it. 


JUDSON’S THE YOUNG AMERICAN 


A Civic Reader. 
a inan interesting way the elements of civil govern- 
inspiring patriotism. 


MERRILL’S VERTICAL PENMANSHIP 


It is the easiest to teach, the easiest to learn, and it pro- 
duces a style of penmanship having more character and 
a than any other. The most successful system in the 

eld. 


REED’S WORD LESSONS 


A complete spelling book, but -menngrn 4 more and better. 
‘*Tt interests pupils and makes them think.’’ 


REED & KELLOGG’S LANGUAGE 


For 4th grade supplementary reading. 


SERIES 


‘*Has never had a formidable rival.’’ Emphatically the 


ever published. 





j 
Powers | 
& 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO LYoNs 

















best and most successful series of language and grammar 


ANDERSON’S HISTORIES 


Written in an interesting style, up-to-date in every 
respect; correct as to facts. 


MAYNARD’S ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES 


It provides reading matter for sage , intermediate, and 
advanced grades, of the best quali 
SAN at a minimum cost. 


FRANCISCO 


ty and maximum quantity 
The reading required for admission to 


the New England Colleges is included in the series. Over 
200 numbers. 


Send for Catalogues and Circulars 


MAYNARD, MERDILL & CO., New York City 
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“Johnson’s Window 
Shade Adjuster” » 


Has been installed 
in all new SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS in Chic- 
ago and many other 
cities for the past 3 
years. 

Are SPECIFIED by 
many prominent archi- 
tects. 

They work perfectly 
on a special pattern of window stop. 

Send for ‘‘free sample’”’ of stop and 
sliding shade bracket with booklet. 





No rods or chains to get out of order. 
Simplicity its great success. Ad- 
justers furnished through local shade 


dealers. 
Write us to-day 


R. R. JOHNSON, Mfgr., 


167 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
New York Office, 28 E. 20th St. 





~~ 


ORNAMENTAL, SIMPLE* CHEAP, DURABLE 


This illustration shows book eaipped 
with 20th Ceutury Cover, and a plain 
view of cover detached. 



























\ 


/, PERFECT automatic BOOK COVER adjustable for oN 
cation to different thicknesses of books of any size, in such a 
manner as toleave the TITLE on the back of the book exposed to 
view. Write for full particulars and prices on quantities. Special 

terms to Schools and Jobbers. SAMPLE DOZ,. POSTPAID 30c, 


/ ONE SIZE COVERS ALL TEXT-BOOKS \ 
__STRONGHURST MFG. CO.; STRONGHURST, ILL U.S.A. 


k Cover 


1903 


ae 





20th Century Boo 


PATENTED ~ JAN, 12; 
































LOUISIANA PURCHASE and TERRITORY 


Papers of 750 words wanted covering the topic. 
Special awards for the best. For particulars 
address Competition, P.0. Box 158, Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


New York University 





WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. a 
A graduate School ox 
SCH OOL educational science 
furnishing thorough 


of rofessional equip- 
ment for teachers 


PEDAGOG wishing to fit them: 


selves to become superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, &nd professors in Normal Schoole 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 
For Catalogue and information address, ~ 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Squars, 
NEW YORK CIT ¥ 





PRINCIPAL 
CITIES AND 


ESORTS 
South, 
Southeast, 
Southwest, 
Sui atta 
aliforn: 
Cub 


Pullman Draw- 
ing and State- 
room Sleeping 
Cars: Dining, 
I and Observation Cars of the 
ighest Standard. The Route of the 
ashington & Southwestern 
Limited and Sunset Limited 
New York and New Orleans, Los Angeles, 
and an Francisco. % 
The Southern’s Palm Limited 
New York and St. Augustine. 
Write for Descriptive Matter 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 271 & 1185 Broadw’y 
ALEX. &,. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agt. 
fae as by Fd y zr 
j. ti. D’ cK, Genera SSe! 
WASHINGTON, D. = —_ 





Yerenarinerennae sagen) 





——— 





Todd Adjustable 


Hand Loom 72° isa’ 
For School, Kinder- 


garten, and Home 
The new combination rug 
and hammock loom “ Per- 
fection” (see illustration) 
adjustable in length an 
width, meets every require- 
ment for weet “ Hand 

oom Weaving,” by Mattie 
?bipps Todd,is the only prac- 
tical book on this subject. 
A practical and most timely 
help in the solution of the 
problem of industrial work 
in the primary school. Com- 
pletely meets the require- 
ments for weaving. Endorsed 
by leading teachers. 


ALL Kinps WEAVING Ma- 
TERIAL AT WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. 

Send for descriptive circular. 
TODD & TODD 
730 E. 18th St. 
Minneapolis, - Miun. 


“TIP-TOP’’? 


that Daus’ ‘* Tip- 


\. DAUS’ 
4 To Prove fitness 


plest, and cheapest device for making 
100 copies from Pen-written and 50 


copies from Typewritten original % 


we are willing to send a complete ‘* Duplicator ” 
without deposit on 10 days’ trial. 


No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, 
no press, vo printer’s ink. The product of 28 
years’ experience in Duplicators. Price, for complete apparatus, size No. 1, $7.50, subject to the 
trade diecount of 334% per cent., or $5.00 net 


D. FELIX DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Building, 111 John St., New York 


Established 1884 


E. J. Johnson G Co., 


38 Park Row, New York 
Producers of 


Slate BlacKboards 


Roofing Slate 


Real Slate Blackboards quarried by us from slate rock and finished a beautiful 
smooth surface. We quarry our blackboards from the Bangor vein of slate, cele- 
brated for its strength and dense grain. Care is given to the finish of all our 
boards, surfaces made absolutely smooth, joints perfect fitting; nothing left 
undone to maintain our reputation of 20 years’ standing. 

We make up spaces to fit any dimensions. Write us for Blackboard 








WHAT IS 


IF, 


Denis ippeope 


7)° re rt, 
Diplicator 

















eo 
| it tells all about Blackboards, how made and how best put on the wall. on’t 


use an imitation when the real thing may be obtained at so low a cost. 
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Constable K3Co. 


High Class 


French Dress Goods 


in all the newest fabrics and colorings. 
English Mohairs in the choicest 
Designs and Finest Qualities. 
Broadcloths and Scotch Homespuns 
in the latest shades. 


New Lyons Silks. 


Printed Clair de Lune, Louisines and 
Rich Panne Satins. 
Fancy Evening Silks. 
Crepes and Gazes, 
White Silks and Satins for 
Wedding Gowns, 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Broadovay K 19th ot 


NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 170 ) 
heated, the sanitaries being placed at 
points best suited for the purpose. 

In carrying out the pro scheme it 
will be necessary to obtain some conces- 
sions from the bureau of buildings in the 
several boroughs, but as each has dis- 
cretionary power in such matters, but 
little trouble is anticipated on this point. 

The recommendations provide for the 
relief of part time pupils in those dis- 
tricts where the congestion is greatest 
by the following means: 

A. By the immediate erection of per- 
manent ng seg and additions on sites 
owned by the boa 
—— class rooms. 

B. By the erection of temporary 
buildings: First, on public parks, etc., 
145 class rooms; second, on vacant land 
to be hired for the purpose, 192 class 
rooms. Total, 337. 
| It is estimated that the temporary 
buildings can be erected for about 
| ,900, providing accommodations for 

16,850 pupils, thereby reducing the num- 
ber of part-time pupils by 33,700. 


| Amended By-Laws. 


A number of amendments to the by- 
laws have been suggested by the board 
of superintendents. All of them seek to 
relieve some difficulty which has arisen 





in the school system recently. Among | 





NEARLY 
300 '% COLLEGE «x 
TOMCRETS| .seenectenn 
seidicine "sr Plabinsey 
Studied | Heman 


President 


PICHICINC S |= Beg, Bee. uD. 


|Continuous .°. 


Pharmacy 


Illinois 
Medical ” 
College 


January-April-July 


ing course. 


ecretary 
College, 180-190 
Washington Bivd., 
HICAGO, 


CHICAGO 
SESSION 1902-03) - 


Course 
Four Terms Yearly-October- 


| MEDICAL COURSE—Four 
| years of at least seven 
| months each. 
| PHARMACY COURSE-—Two 
years of six months each. 
RAINING SCHOOL FOR 
NURSES—Two years in 
ractical study in resi- 
ence - regular graduat- 


For practiculars apply to 
|W. C. Sanford, M. D. 


= 





NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 
EI RPT CER le MER 2 es ONAN 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


558-568 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. WITTICH, Director 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


ILLINOIS MEDICAL ‘*e™ #re: 


In high schools having part-time 
classes, the sessions of these classes may 
_ be fixed at the discretion of the principal, 
| provided that each pupil shall have the 


| schools, and 


—s that the mornin 
session may 


gin at 8:30 o’clock an 


to mean a class of boys and girls in one 
or more of the 
| clusive, in which the 


class for the month immediately 
ing the 
roll shall 
per cent. 


ave been not less than forty 


As it has been difficult to secure cook- | 


ing teachers, the requirements have been 
reduced by adding the following alterna- 
tive qualifications: 

(c) Graduation from a satisfactory 
high school or institution of equal or 
higher rank, or an equivalent academi 
training, or the passing of an academic 
examination; and the completion of a 
satisfactory course of professional train- 
ing of at least one year, followed by two 
years’ successful experience in teaching 
cooking. 

The new by-law relative to the term 
of office of assistant director of special 
branches reads: 

' See. 41 (subdivision 1)—Upon the 
nomination of the board of superintend- 





SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


JULY 7-AUG. 19, 1904 


Great variety of Courses for Teachers of All 
Grades. Inexpensive Living. Tuition “= 
S88 


The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Send for Circular and Book of Views. 


ents, the board of education shall appoint 
such directors of special branches as it 
deems necessary for the term of six 
years, and upon the like nomination such 
assistant directors of special branches 
as it deems necessary. Such directors 
and assistant directors shall be subject 
to the supervision and direction of the 
city superintendent. No person shall be 
eligible for election as director of a spe- 





CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


wanted in every city and townin United States 
_ represented. Educational institution. 
Spare time only. State fully occupation, age, 
references. 
Address Institute, P.0. Box 158, Madison Ave. 


not ye* 
school training, time available 


New York City. 


cial branch, such as music, drawing, 
kindergarten, etc., who is not (a) a grad- 
uate of a college or university recognized 
bv the University of the State of New 
| York; and (b) a graduate from a course 
’ of professional training of at least two 
years in the special branch that he is to 





rd of education, pro- | ’ 


/number of recitations per day and week | 
H. Brown, M. D.| required by the courses of study in high | 


that the afternoon session shall not con- | 
| 140th Annual Session | tinue later than 5 o’clock. 
£ The term ‘‘ mixed class,’’ as used in| 
said revised charter, shall be understood | 


ades from 1A to 8B in- | 
gregate number | 
of days of attendance of the boys in such | 
reced- | 
ey hog of the regular pay | 


BEST BATH 


ALLEN 
FOUNTAIN BRUSH § 


f Perfection in Bathing, with or 









iy é 
: £ 
‘am Without Bathtub. Friction, Shower 
and Massage Combined. ONLY 
SANITARY BATH BRUSH. Thor- 
oughly cleanses skin, imparts healthy glow, insures a 9 
clear complexion, bright eyes, rosy cheeks, cheerful > 
spirits, sound sleep. For every home, every traveler. 


—— ORDER OUT EIT qe 
Portable $4 75 Niagara Fountain Brush, Metallic Sani- 
| Outfit. ef“ tary Fountain, Tubing, Safety Floor Mat. 
| Bathroom $2 75 Niagara Fountain Brush, Six-foot Hose, 
Outfit. . Bulb Faucet Connection. Send for free 
jcepy, “Science of the Bath.” Greatest Book on Scientific 
{= Bathing. AGENTS WANTED. Ask your 
druggist, plumber, hardware dealer, or 


w_ THE ALLEN MFG. CO. 


463 ERIE STREET, 
TOLEDO, OHIO 






NNO4 WU 


ai 









Hsnua N 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 





TRADE MARKS 
DESIGNS 
CopyrRiGHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably peteutabie. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
| Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


"Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,618ro2d=y. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St.. Washington, D. 















DANN’S 
Noiseless 
ERASER 
Made 
Entirely of 
ae \ Wool Felt 
Noiseless and Dustiess. Will not injure black- 
ard. Every one guaranteed tooutwear 5 o1 
more ordinary erasers, Price on request. 
SAMPLE MAILED FOR 10 C NTS. 
E. W. A. ROWLES, 177-179 Monroe St., CHICAGO 















CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


33 and 35 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Our Specialty : 


a 

















WURLITZER'S 


| 
| U.S.L 
| Core, \ FINGERBOARD. 


10cm 
| POST Rae 


| . 
| PAID. For Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Violin. 
| You can learn without a teacher. Saves you $50 in music 
| tessons. Attachable to any instrument. Any of our Cat- 
| al es FREE. Old Violins, No. 46; Guitars, Mandolins, 
| Ste No. 43; Band Inst., No. 61; Talking Machines, No. A’ 
| *THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO.,® 
285 Tact Vourth Street. CINCINNATI, 0. 
BOOKS 


F RENC for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 










BERCY’S TEXT- 





lishers for copies for examination . . 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORE 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 








Latest and most progressive methods in 


READERS will confer a favor by | supervise orteach; and (c) a teacher of | dentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when | that special branch with at least three | spectalty. Established 1868: Appointments 


communicating with advertisers. 


| years of successful experience. 


‘by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 
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If it is the 


COLUMBIA 


that’s all you 
care to know— 






for then you are assured and certain in your own 
mind that it is all right in every detail. Designed 
on the latest improved ideas—made of the best 
material—put together in the most workmanlike 
manner—finished in the best style known to the 
trade. For years the COLUMBIA has been at the 
top of the ladder, placed there by the untiring efforts 
of its manufacturers ; maintained there by unflag- 


ove CHANDLER 





E.cperience has proved it 


THE BE 


Experienced People will have no other 


THERE ARE NO OTHERS TO COMPARE 


Made at 


Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Works, 


24 West 19th Street, NEW YORK 
70 Franklin Street, BOSTON 


Factery - ° Ps re 


ging effort to improve in every possible way. 
the hearts of the school-room wortd it reigns su- 
preme with none to dispute its title of being 


Ghe Bast School Desk Made 


In 





every case. 


S T 15 years. 


THE COLUMBIA. 


WALPOLE, MAS6. 





Eastern Sales Office ; 
24 West 19th St., NEW YORK. 


Every desk exactly as represented, Every desk 
equal to sample shown. 


Satisfaction guaranteed in 


Every desk warranted in every way for 
If you want absolutely the best—BUY 





MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Factory, PIQUA, O8IO. 


Western Sales Office: 
94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 





Society of Educational Research. 


The Society of Educational Research 
will hold its annual meeting in the Law 
Room, New York university, on Feb. 8 
at 10 a.m. The president of the society 
will deliver an address. Prof. Thorn- 
dike, of Teachers’ college will lecture on 
‘¢ What Constitutes an Efficient Teacher 
of Geography.’’ Dr. J. M. Rice, editor 
of the Forum, and director of the in- 
vestigations of the society, will give 
his report for the year. 


The Groszman School. 


The Groszman School for Nervous and 
Atypical Children, now located or Wash- 
ington Heights, New York city, is to be 
moved to 
spring. 


lainfield, N. J., early this 
The school has outgrown its 






NE 
S x 






any description. By mail,50 cents. 
Beware of Substitutes 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES isa concentrated white 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everyw 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, and 
influenza It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of 


uarters, so Dr. Groszman has 
pure a new home where it may ex- 
pand and develop. The property is lo- 
cated on the crest of Watchung moun- 
tain, 500 feet above sea level, command- 
ing a fine view of northeastern New 
Jersey, New York city and harbor, and, 
= west, the picturesque Washington 
valley. 

The new home of the school comprises 
about twenty-five acres of land, a large 
main building, recently erected and for- 
merly used as a hotel, several cottages, 
and a stable. 

Its location so high above tide-water, 
with its dry, clear air, has made the 
place known as a health resort of no 
mean qualities. The main building alone 
can accommodate pupils and teachers 
comfortably, but the cottage system will 


present 


Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


be developed gradually, The buildings 
are now being entirely overhauled; a 
new heating plant and new plumbing are 
being installed, and several important 
alterations, including fire protection of 
the most modern kind, are being made 
so as to fit the place thoroly for the pur- 
poses of the school. 





W. S. Rowley, M. D., Cleveland, O., 
writes: I take great pleasure in saying 
that I have found antikamnia tablets 
very valuable in both acute and chronic 
rheumatism, also in all forms of neural- 
gia, and as yet I have not seen any de- 
pressant action. I prescribe antikamnia 
in five-grain tablets giving one every 
two or three hours.—North American 
Practitioner. 





Is for the 


nerves, promotes 
nervous prostration. 


Prepared only 
by ‘ 


revention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve force 
and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the tired 
digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and 


wder from the phosphoid principle of the ox brain and wheat germ. 
wong Describtive pamphlet free. 


RCL 


If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00 






56 W. 25th St., 
New York City 
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M A P S “tel ‘a 


We manufacture a Superior line. Before purchas- 





UNITED STATES AND WORLD | ing, send your estimates for our prices. We want your 


trade. 


i _ i i ; ‘ er 
b oe peg ggg te gn Pt Any of the following catalogs mailed on application 


towns, rivers, railroad stations, and railroads. Shipped, ex- Catalog A. General School Supplies—Maps, Globes, 
press paid, anywhere in United States. Charts, Dictionaries, Dictionary Holders, 


Blackboards, Erasers, Flags, etc., etc. 
MANHATTAN AND PART OF THE : © ieee Ga, Scaee 


| 
BRONX | Desks and Chairs, Kindergarten Chairs 
| 





and Tables, etc., etc. 


Office Furniture—Office Desks and Chairs, 
* Revolving Book Cases. Filing Cabinets, 


New Folder Pocket Map showing every street plainly | - 
marked and named, car lines, subway stations (rapid | C. 
transit), elevated roads, ferries, and all general points of in- 


| 

terest, with or without calendar, 25 cents. | etc. *(Special Catalog.) 
‘* QM. Stationery and Stationers’ Sundries—Exami- 
MAP OF GREATER NEW YORK |. nation and Practice Papers, Drawing 


Papers, Science Tablets, Pens, Pencils, 
Ink, Commencement Cards, Programs, 
Class Badges, etc., etc. 

** 'E. School Records and Blanks—District Officer’s 
Account and Record Books, Teachers’ 
Registers, Township and School District 
Orders, and Special Forms. 


AND VICINITY 


New Folder Pocket Map or Hanger, showing all railroads, 
‘ridges, tunnels, ferries and subway, built and proposed, also 
trolley lines connecting with towns and suburban places, 
with or without calendar, 25 cents. 





ATLAS ‘* —F. Diplomas—Diplomas of Graduation, Certi- 
New Quick Reference Atlas; better in every way than the ficates, Rolls of Honor, Bonds, and Litho- 
big clumsy books usually sold. This atlas has 105 new double- graphed and Printed Forms of all kinds. 
page maps, 40,000 towns and cities classified from the latest ‘s J. Anatomical Models. 
census returns, areas of countries, heights of mountains, oi L. Book C Secti ‘i ~~ 
lengths of rivers, etc. 574 pages. Bound in cloth. , Se ee See ee See 
Price, $1.00 ‘* IM. Special of Swigert’s Lunar Tellurian. 
aM «© © Teachers’ Anatomical Aid. 
* «  « The Atlas Series of Science Tablets. 
State Maps, County Maps, Automobile Maps. “— Dp “  « « Politico-Relief Maps. 


Editions of special maps furnished quickly 


BORMAY & CO., 64 Fulton St.,N.Y.City | CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


315-321 Wabash Ave., 898 Broadway, 74 N. Broad Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORE. ATLANTA 








Illustrators, Engravers, and Electrotypers 





Money will not buy Health 
BUG Money Will Buy 







and Adjustable School 
Desks Bring Health s» 


Adjustable School DesKs are endorsed and their use advocated by the most ad= 
vanced educators in the land. Wherever tried, and their merits proved, no other school desks 
can be sold. 

The most improved and modern adjustable desks known are made at the world’s center of 
school furniture enterprise and improvement, viz. : 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Eastern Saies Office: Works: Grand Rapids, Mich. Western Sales Office: 
22 West 18th St., NEW YORK. Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., Chicago 








mw GS #7 at DD Iw 


_— ee 
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The Morris High School. 

The new building of the Morris high 
school was opened on January 25 py 
Principal Geakatn, his corps of teachers 
and an army of pupils simply taking pos- 
session. The handsome structure is not 
yet completed, in fact several months’ 
work ‘still remains to be done, but the 
great pressure for school accommodations 
rendered it expedient to move in. The 
old high school, and its several annexes 
have been turned over to the elementary 
schools. 

The building ho'ds a prominent position, 
and can be seen for miles around tower- 
ing above the other buildings. The loca- 
tion is at One hundred and Sixty-sixth 
street and Jackson avenue. 

The site on which the school stands is 
about ten feet above the street grade. 
Advantage has been taken of this fact 


and the building, with a frontage of 312 44 


feet, has a basement story extendin 
over somewhat more than half the build- 
ing. On the Jackson avenue side is 
a sub-basement, in which are the boilers 
for the heating and lighting pag and 
for running the elevators, of which there 
are two in the building. 

Above the basement are five stories 
containing seventy-one rooms, including 
class-rooms, lecture halls, and laborato- 
ries. large room on the third floor, in 
the center of the building, is to be devoted 
to the purposes of a library. Forty-six of 
the rooms are of the usual school size, 
but are so arranged that they are near 
the light. In addition there are twelve 
laboratories for chemical, physiological, 
and physiographical research,and for ex- 
periments, three large lecture rooms, and 
four study halls, one on each floor. On 
the — floor is a large assembly hall, 
capable of seating more than 700 persons. 
There are two gymnasiums, one for the 
boys, the other for the girls. There are 
accommodations for 2,800 students in all. 
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Chicago and Thereabout. 


A kindergarten training course has 
been established at the Chicago normal 
school. It includes two years’ work in 
kindergarten theory and practice, to- 
gether with such training in general 
pedagogy as may be deemed necessary 
to prepare for work in the public school 
kindergartens of Chicago. Students suc- 
cessfully completing this two years’ 
course are to be given certificates to 
teach in the Chicago public school kin- 
dergartens. 

Mr. Edward Wildeman, a teacher in 
the Pullman school, Chicago, has been 
— principal of the Henry Clay 
school. 


Georgiana A. Seaman, principal of the 
Henry Clay school, Chicago, has been 
transferred to the principalship of the 
yra Bradwell school, made vacant by 
the death of Miss Irene Fort. 


Miss Fannie M. Sollitt, a former 
teacher of music in the Chicago schools, 
who was displaced by reason of the 
reduction of the force in 1902, has 
been —— a special teacher of 
music. She fills the vacancy caused by 
the death of Miss Emma D. Munn. 


At a recent meeting of the Chicago In- 
stitute of Education Prof. William E. 
Watt scored some of the present-day 
school practices. He said that the sys- 
tem of seating pupils in schools on hard 
wooden benches, together with the posi- 
tion that the pupils are obliged to as- 
sume, causes weak and unhealthy chil- 
dren. ‘‘If we reared our sons and 
daughters,’’ he declared, ‘‘ with as much 
intelligence as the farmer exercises in 
raising stock, there would be far more 
sound men and women among us. _Sit- 
ting in a bad position all day, breathing 
air contaminated by forty or more sets 
of lungs working there by the hour, and 


scolded more or less one-third of the 
time, as the teachers are easy or hard to 
please, the child gets used to submission. 
He sits quietly, while he knows that 
wrong is done all about him. He learns 
to cheat in examina ion. He practices 
sly conduct. He sometimes does worse.”’ 


Cadet and Substitute Ratings. 


The Chicago board of education has 
provided for a more equitable rating for 
cadets and substitutes tian has existed 
in the past. Superintendent Cooley made 
the following recommendations, which 
were adopted: 

‘‘After an experienced teacher or 
cadet shall have qualified for and shall 
have had her name placed upon the eligi- 
ble list in accordance with the foregoing 
rule, the mark which shall determine her 
position upon the eligible list thereafter 
shall be computed as follows: 

‘* At the end of the first term of school 
following after the placing of the name 
of an eligible person on the list for ap- 
pointment the superintendent shall cause 
the record of the work of such teacher 
or cadet subsequent to the placing of her 
name on the list to be examined, and the 
mark of such teacher or cadet shall then 
be determined by taking the average of 
three (3) marks as follows: 

‘1, Scholarship average at graduation 
from the Normal school, or average 
standing in the examination at which 
certificate was secured. 

‘*2. The cadet or substitute record 
revious to being placed on the eligible 
ist. . 

‘*3. The cadet or substitute record for 
the term just closed, provided that the 
cadet or substitute shall at that time 
have served for a minimum period of at 


(Continued on page 177-) 





THE WORLD SERIES SCHOOL MAPS 


Most Complete, Handsomest, and Substantial 
Latest and Best. 


Maps Published. 2 # 


Bold, Clear, and Striking. # 
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Set of Eight Maps, in Oak Case, on Hartshorn 


Spring Rollers 


They are the Only Strictly American Maps Made 


The full_ Set of Hight Consists of the following Countries 
World: WESTERN HEMISPHERE, size 41 x 58 inches ; EastERN HEmI- 
SPHERE, size 41 by 58 inches ; NoRTH AMERICA, size 41 x 58 inches; SourH 
AMERICA, Size 41 x 58 inches; UNITED States, CanapA, and MExIco, size 
41 x 58 inches; Europe, size 41 x 58 inches; Asta, size 41 x 58 inches, 


AFRICA, size 41 x 58 inches. 


Full set of eight, in oak case,on spring rollers $30.00 


Set of four, in oak case, on spring rollers 


Any one map, in single oak case, on spring rollers 5.00 


Any one map, on common roller 


Every day, week, month, year, marks an epoch in the onward march 
of civilization. We are expanding, not only mentally and morally, vut 


geographico lly. 
Do your children know to what extent ? 


Supply you schools with the Latest and Best School Wall Maps 
Send for our Catalogue No. 15 containing our prices of School 


Furniture, Supplies, etc. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 


& # 


They are re- 
vised up to date 
and authentic, 
spowing the 
latest geograph- 
ical discoveries 
and political 
changes in every 
part of the 
world. The out- 
lines of coun- 
tries and states 
are so distinctly 
shown as to be 
easily seen a- 


F 


Sear OBL 





cross the largest 
school-room. 
The Meridians 
are numbered 
from Greenwich 
and from Wash- 
ington. The 
maps are print- 
ed in colors and 
backed with 
heavy cloth. 


the 


to run 


List price Our price 


$11.00 

- 20.00 7.00 
1.85 

3.00 I .00 








“KEYLESS” 


-.-CLOCKS... 


are the best self-winding Clocks in 
the World. They are guaranteed 


a year with one equipment. 


Made for Public Institutions, of- 
fices, and the home. 
Catalogue for the asking. 7 @ 


A beautiful 


The United States Electric Clock Co. 
307 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK. 
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OLIVER 


TYPEWRITER 


THE STANDARD VISIBLE WRITER 


Every character is in plain sight 
as soon as you strike the key. 


It is easy to learn and very simple in its 
operation. Notice how the U-shaped type bar 
secures perfect alignment and at the same 
time heaviest manifolding or duplicating 
power. Yes, the line spacing is automatic and 
the key-board contains the maximum of results. 
28 keys for 84 characters. 

Every young man and woman 
should know the OLIVER 
and how to operate it. Its 
success is wonderful. 

If you desire the company 
will send you the Oliver Art 
Catalog free. Write today. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
ge 156 Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Foreign Office: 


75 Queen 
y Victoria St., 
H London,England. 
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TYPEWRITERS : 
FOR SCHOOLS 


A typewriter to fill all the requirements made upon 
it for school use must be a first class machine in ev 
ery respect. Only those machines that are simple 
and durable and do not get out of order, are the ones 
to purchase for this use. It must at the same time 
be capable of great speed in order that it may be fast 
enough for the 
most speedy op- 
erator. Fox Type- 
writers unite 
these features ina 
muclrbetter sense 
than any other 
machine. They 
have the Univer- 
sal keyboard with 
two shift keys, 
Automatic Rib- 
bon Movement, 
requiring no at- 
tention from the operator, 2-0z. key tension (most 
machines have 4 to 6 0z.), and are unlimited as to 
speed. Fox Typewriter operators will turn out more 
work in less time, with less effort than any other op- 
erators. The following extract from a letter seomnlly 
received is pretty conclusive evidence of their worth: 

‘“‘ Having thoroughly tested the different makes of 
typewriters, we are satisfied that for all purposes the 
Fox Typewriter has no equal on the market, and it 
will be used exclusively in this school in the future.” 
(Name furnished on request.) 

Special school price and catalogue on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CoO., Lid., 


468 N. Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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**Now is the time for all good men to come to 
the aid of the party.” 


Teachers 


One of the Best Aids 
to your Work is The 


Densmore 
Typewriter 





It is fhe Official Typewriter of the St. Louis 
World’s Fair, with 150 


Our free booklet illustrates the Ball Bear- 
ings, Back Spacer, Paper Regulator, etc. 


Head Office of Densmore, 
309 Broadway, . New York 





machines in use, 





Never mind about the claims of rival machines, judge by 
the results—the work they do. So judged, 


THE NO. 2 


HAMMOND 


TYPEWRITER 





which has perfect Alignment, uniform Impression, soft, elas- 
tic Touch, speed of over 200 words a minute, and is durable and 
easily portable, can take the lead among Writing Machines. 


The work it turns out is perfect in ebery respect 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 


69th to 70th Streets, and East River, NEW YORE, N.Y. 
New York Sales Office, 167 Broadway NEW YORK CITY 
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(Continued from page 171.) 
least two months after the placing of 
her name upon the list. 

‘* At the expiration of one year after 
the placing of a teacher’s name upon the 
list for appointment in accordance with 
the rules, and at the close of each term 
thereafter, the mark which shall deter- 
mine a teacher’s rank upon the list shall 
be the average of her efficiency records 
as substitute or cadet during the year 
then ended, provided that the teacher 
shall have taught as substitute or served 
as cadet for at least four months during 
this year; and provided that the rank of 
a former teacher shall be determined by 
her record during the last year of former 
service until the close of the term suc- 
cessing the placing of her name upon the 
list, at which time her rank shall be 
determined by the average of her former 
service and substitute service until a 
year shall have elapsed, when her rank 
shall then be determined by the record 
of her substitute service alone.’’ 


Recent Deaths. 


Cyrus Jordan, ex-president of Hills- 
dale, Mich., college, died on Jan. 17. 

Lewis H. Dutton, master of the Han- 
cock school, Boston, died recently. He 
had taught in Boston since 1870. 

Gen. William Chauncey Kibbe, at one 
time principal of P. S. No. 19, Brooklyn, 
died on January 24. 

Prof, Ralph C, Hibbard, of the chair of 
elocution at Wesleyan university, died 
suddenly on January 26. He had been a 
professor at Wesleyan for twenty-five 
years. 

Prin. Arthur C. Chaffee, of P. S. No. 
9, Paterson, N. J., died suddenly on 
Jan. 18. Mr. Chaffee wasa native of 
Favius, N. Y., and was a graduate of 
Cornell university. He had been con- 
nected with the schools of Paterson 
since 1897. Mr. Chaffee was a member 
of the New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and the New York Schoolmasters’ 
club. 

George Leon Augé, who has been an 
instructor in French and German in the 
schools and colleges about New York, 
died on Jan. 20. Mr. Augé was born in 
Paris but came to this country twenty 
years ago. He taught successively at 
Georgetown vniversity, New York uni- 
versity, and City college. 

The Augé system of studying the 
French language, which was originated 
by Mr. Augé, has been tried with success 
in many of the New York schools and 
has been approved by the board of edu- 
cation. During the past five years he 
had used the system in the De Witt 
Clinton high school. 


Current Magazines. 


Scribner's Magazine for February be- 

ins one of those series which, from the 

ays of the Thackeray Letters to the 
Waddington Letters, have been charac 
teristic of this magazine. Mrs. George 
Bancroft’s Letters from England are a 
worthy successor to these notable literary 
achievements. Mrs. Bancroft was a bril- 
liant woman, born in Plymouth, Mass., 
and all her life associated with people of 
distinction. As a young girl she was a 
great friend of Emerson and his wife, 
and of many of the Brook Farm people. 
She married George Bancroft, the his- 
torian, in 1838, and when he was sent to 
England as minister, in 1846, she wrote 
these letters, principally in diary form, 
to her children. 


‘*How to Live Long ’”’ is the subject of 
a contribution to the February Century 
by Roger S. Tracy, M.D. Dr. Tracy be- 
lieves that moderation in diet has more 
to do with prolonging human life than 
any other one thing. This moderation 
in eating will be the text of his article, 
with helpful advice on the best hours for 
rising and retiring, and on exercise, 
cleanliness, and equanimity of spirit. 


‘*Types of Endurance” 
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The 


» Smith Premier 
" The World’s Best Typewriter 


was invented by the world’s foremost typewriter 
expert. 

It is built on correct mechanical lines. 

It is strong in every part. 

It is simple and direct in operation, and almost 
frictionless. 

It does the speediest and most perfect work 
of any writing machine, and under the severest 
tests of actual business it wears like an anvil. 


Send for our littie book describing every part 
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The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
New York. 
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THE BRADLEY 
& “STANDARD” WATER COLORS # 


are based on the solar spectrum, the true source of color. If you are not using them, give 
them atrial. Our No. A 1 box is the best on the market for the price. It contains eight pans 
of semi-moist colors, the six standards with warm and cool gray, and the price is 25 cents. 


HIGH SCHOOL COLOR BOX 
14 Colors, Price, 75 cents 


This box, which is 3 x 8 1-2 inches in size, contains fourteen whole pans of semi-moist colors 
and two brushes, No 4 and No. 7, with long wooden handles 
The cover contains six compartments for mixing the paints. 


Send for a full price list of color material. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
KINDERGARTEN REVIEW is only $1.00 a year. Send for Sample copy. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Literal 








Interlinear 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translations 


Good e—Well Printed--Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Lenther Bading Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Pa er Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Ocgatogue Pree-} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send for one. 
PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Write for circular of the new 


MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS 


By Sara HIcks WILLIS and FLORENCE VIRGINIA FARMER of Newark, N. J. 
A new up-to-date series of books on Nature Study correlated with 
reading, literature, and drawing lessons, one for each month of the year 
from September to June inclusive, based on the latest courses of study. 
Sept.,Oct., Nov., Dec. numbers ready now, 25 cents. Orders taken now 
for set, in paper or cloth, ready November 1. Complete set, 10 volumes, 
paper, $2.00, postpaid. Complete set, 3 volumes, cloth, $3.50, postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6& CO., 61 E. Ninth St., New York 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS 


Itisa pleasure to us to putin the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EDUCATIONAL FounDATIONS which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pso- 
gram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable. Only $1.50 a Year. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 














61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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New England. 


President William De Witt Hyde, of 
Bowdoin college, has stated that the 
reason he did not accept the secretary- 
ship of the Massachusetts board of edu- 
cation was because he thought Bowdoin 
was his field. ‘‘I concluded,’’ he says, 
‘‘that the college, after all, was my 
work. And that was what I told the 
board. I never expected that the men- 
tion of my name with the place would 
become public, but when it did so, my 
decision not to accept the secretaryship 
had already been made.’’ 


The annual meeting of the Boston 
Evening Schoolmasters’ club was _ held 
on January 23. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Pres- 
ident, B F. Guild; vice-president, Frank 
P.S ; secretary, L. F. Elliott; prin- 
cipal, A. K. Whitcomb, of Lowell, spoke 
of the two divisions of evening schools in 
his city, one being compulsory and the 
other voluntary. 

Emperor William has conferred upon 
Prof. Kuno Francke, curator of the Har- 
vard Germanic museum, the Imperial 
Order of the Red Eagle. This is taken 
as an indication of the great interest that 
the emperor maintains in the work of the 
museum. 


The Boston high and grammar schools 
have had a special fire drill to test the 
system thoroly. The masters made an 
accurate calculation of the time required 
to clear and fill the schools. One school 
was clearéd in one minute and the 
longest time reported was five and a half 
minutes. Two schools were filled in a 
minute and a half and a number required 
the five minutes and a half. The average 
length of time required to clear the 
seventy schools of pupils was a few 
seconds over two minutes and a half. 

Superintendent Seaver is now at work 
on a code governing the conduct of 
pupils in case of fire. Every principal 
will be expected to follow the general 
code, with a certain amount of license 
to meet existing local conditions. 


The report comes from Boston that an 
alliance between Harvard university and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology is one of the educational possi- 
bilities of the next few months. If this 
should be brought about it would be dis- 
tinctly an alliance and not an absorption 
of one institution by the other. The 
result would probably be the limitation 
of the Lawrence Scientific school of Har- 
vard to pure science, and the transfer of 
all the engineering instruction at Har- 
vard to the Institute. The compelling 
argument for such an alliance is the in- 
economy, the actual waste of money, 
brains, energy, and accomplishment, in- 
volved in the upbuilding and maintenance 
of two rival technical institutions, three 
miles apart. 

The thirty-seventh session of the Har- 
vard summer school will open on July 5 
and continue until August 13. Sixty- 
seven courses will be offered in all. Prof. 
Royce will give twe new courses. Mr. 
Copeland a new course on English and 
American men of letters, and a new 
course in drawing and painting will be 
conducted by Dr. D. Ross. The commit- 
tee in charge of the school consists of 
Professors N. S. Shaler, H. S. White, P. 
H. Hanus, J. L. Love, B. S. Hurlburt, 
J. D. M. Ford, and G. W. Pierce. 


Miss Florence Holbrook of the Forest- 
ville school, Chicago, and author of the 


Hiawatha Primer and the Book of Nature | 


Myths, spoke to a full gathering of the 
Middlesex county teachers at their an- 





“ PISO’'’S CURE FOR 
= GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. U 
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Ve) in time. Sold by druggists. yj 
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for Reading Table 














Magazine Binders 





EO INSERTING Pampnig 
\ INTO BinveER. 
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AND Finatty BL ' 
ADE Hoo: | 
NTO UPPERSupromcy p. 
UPPORTHAS 
























~ Price, each - - - 65 
af “ 90c. with leather bac 

and corners. 

Postage, 15c. each additional 


Write To-day to 


FELDMANN SYSTEM MFG. CO. 


60 W. Van Buren St., - Chicago 


Asents Wanted in Every Locality 


To sell the ‘‘LAING PLANETARIUM.” If 
you can sell school goods it will be greatly 
to your interest to write us for full par- 
ticulars. 


UP-TO-DATE DEVICE 


The instrument is certainly wonderful in all its 
mechanism. The new features alone are worth 
the price of the Planetarium. It makes so plain 
every feature of the tides, eclipses, changes of the 
seasons, etc., that every school should own it. 

Bellevue, O. M. W. REEcE, Supt. 


LAING PLANETARIUM CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Sole manufacturers and dealers in School Supplies. 





To introduce Magazine Holder 
for the Reading table, the Name 
stamped in gilt without extra 
charge. | 
Appropriate and a useful present if jj 
given to your friends. ] 
Discounts and special inducements to 
Institations. 


We carry Magazine size in stock 
Directions with Binder. 








De ot. G. 





The Prang Educational Company 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATE- 
RIALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent en application 


NEW YORK 
5W. 18th Street 


CHICAGO 
23 Michigan Avenue 


BOSTON OFFICE 
110 Boylston Street 








ON WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY 


we want every teacher to place in the school 
rooms our great American Art Series compris- 
ing the Return of the Mayflower, Signing the 
Declaration of Independence, Washington 
Crossing the Delaware and three other beauti- 
fal historical American Works of Art. All in 
colors and all 16 x ® inches in size. They are 
instructive and decorative and ideal for the 
school-room or home. We are —s a re- 
markable combination offer of the six for ic. 
Send in your order at once for the six and use 
them with your birthday exercises. 


INTERNATIONAL ART CO., 


Box 8, St. Charles, Illinois. 





SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
RELIEF MAP: Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 
Schools of all grades, Lantern slides, etc. 
The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
& & collections in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $x.00. 40 
= ~S rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


q oh: EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


“1 Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘ Every school in the United States, in 
* my opinion, should have these collections.” 

















The authoritative text on school-house construction, by W. R. Briggs 


MODERN * “School board officials may rely on this treatise for apt, pithy sugges- 

tione—the result of a wide experience. Subjects taken up by chapters 

ICAN are: Appropriations. Competitions. Specialists, Commissions, Super- 

AMER intendence. Ethics. Ready-made Plans. Entrance-Halls and Staircases. 

Windows and Lighting. at-and-Cloak Rooms—Playrooms. Heating 

and Ventilation. Sanitary Arrangements Hygienic Construction of the 

SCHOOL Bridgeport High School Building. Suburban Schoolhouses, phe mem | 
and Sonstraction of Schoolhouses. City Schoo! Buildings on Restric 


ites. , 411 , 89 full-page plates, cloth, $4.00. 
BUILDINGS aah wane & nama, Pubtbhens - »« NEW YORK 
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Ain Ancient Foe 


To health and happiness is Scrofula— 
as ugly as ever since time immemoriai. 

It causes bunches in the neck, dis- 
figures the skin, inflames the mucous 
membrane, wastes the muscles, weak- 
ens the bones, reduces the power of 
resistance to disease and the capacity 
for recovery, and develops into con- 
sumption. 

“A bunch appeared on the left side of 
my neck. It caused great pain, was lanced, 
and became a running sore. I went into a 
general decline. I was persuaded to try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and when I had taken 
six bottles my neck was healed, and I have 
never had any trouble of the kind since.” 
Mrs. K. T. SNYDER, Troy, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


will rid you of it, radically and per- 
manently, as they have rid thousands. 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh St , New York 








The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 


pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance, and Cuisine of Exceptional 
Excellence are Characteristic of this Ho- 
tel, and have Secured and Retained for it 
a Patronage of the Highest Order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 








to solicit and pro- 
WANTED, A GENTLEMAN {0 socicit and pro; 
for a well-known, refined, and popular entertainment, 
especially for Schools, Societies, etc., in N, J. Have 
numerous indorsements from principals, One-third 
interest will be given. Address JEWELL BROTHERS, 
Newark, N. J. 


MEMORY, 


How to Improwe It. 
a Dr. Edward Pick was for 

many years the most eminent 
authority on memory and the 
means of improving it. His 
celebrated course of lectures 
was given before colleges and 
universities, teachers and pro- 
fessional men and women, and 
was highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of agood memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tions, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved, 

Price, $1.00 net, postpaid 


E. L. KELLoGG & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y 


Blackboard Stencils 


A Classified List of the most attractive stencil design 
for blackboard and slate, The use of these is almost 
universal in schools because : 


_ 1, They enable the teacher, without any skill in draw- 
ing, to place upon the board in a few minutes’ time beauti- 
ful and accurate designs of all kinds. 

2. They cost very little and can be used repeatedly, 

3. With their aid the teacher can illustrate lessons in 
Geography, History, Language, Botany, Natural History, 
Literature, Penmanship, 


4. They are of great value in beautifying the schoo) 
room, 














To any one sending us 10c. we will 
mail our complete list of Stencils and 
Charts, and the following samples: 

One 10c. Map, one 5c. Language 
Stencil, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 


nual meeting in Boston. Her subject 
was ‘‘ Literature in the Grades,’’ and her 
talk was based upon the course in Eng- 
lish literature used in the Forestville 
school. This course has been printed by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, and will 
be supplied upon the request of any 
teacher. 


Prof. N. S. Shaler left Harvard the 
first of January for a six months’ vaca- 
tion, which he will spend in the Mediter- 
ranean countries, going up the Nile and 
then thru Palestine and Greece. He 
ee next month thru Houghton, 

ifflin & Co, an important book on ‘‘ The 
Neighbor, a Study of Race Prejudices,’’ 
dealing with perhaps the most important 
group of problems that concerns modern 
states. 


The annual report of President Capen, 
of Tufts college, makes an urgent appeal 
for an endowment of $1,000,000 to pro- 
vide for the rapid growth of the college. 
Accommodations in every department 
are taxed to their utmost. 


At dedicatory exercises of the new 
Clark university library, Pres. G Svan- 
ley Hall announced a gift of $100,000 to 
the university from Andrew Carnegie. 
The gift is unconditional. 


Thru the gift of George A. Ayer, of 
Easthampton, Williston academy is 
enabled to offer two new Latin prizes of 
$25 and $20 for the most finished trans- 
lations, prose or poetic, from Latin into 
English. 


Literary Items. 


The International Studio for February 
opens with an article on the paintings 
and etchings of Sir Charles Holyroyd, by 
A. L. Baldry. A subject that will be of 
great interest to Americans is that 
treated by Prof. Hans W. Singer, en- 
titled ‘‘Recent German Lithographs in 
Colors.’’ An interesting study of the 
French Pastellists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is contributed by Armand Dayot. 
Mr. A. S. Levetus publishes an interest- 
ing article on ‘‘ Modern Austrian Wicker 
Furniture.’’ Other articles are ‘‘ The 
Drawings of Stephen dela Bere by L. 
Van der Veer, and Jules Cheret’s Draw- 
ings in Sarguine. 


The American Book Company has pub- 
lished the following books ‘‘Outlines of 
Greek History,’’ Prof. William C. 
Morey, University of ‘cat ** Poets 
of the South,’’ Prof. F. V. N. Painter, 
Roanoke college; ‘‘Macaulay’s Essay 
on Milton,’’ edited by Edward Leeds 
Gulick, Lawrenceville school; ‘‘ Shakes- 
peare’s Merchant of Venice,’’ edited by 
Prof. Felix E. Schelling, University of 
Pennsylvania; ‘‘Laura’s Partir a Tiem- 
po,’’ edited by Prof. Edwin B, Nichols, 
University of Pennsylvania; ‘‘Dumas’ 
Les Trois Mousquetaires,’’ edited by C. 
Fontaine; New York High School of 
Commerce; ‘‘ Fouque’s Undine, edited 
by Prof. J. Henry Senger, Universit 
of California; ‘‘Easy First Frenc 
Reader,’’ L. C. Syms, De Witt Clinton 
high school, New York; ‘‘Moliere’s Le 





HEADACHE 


“'My father had been a sufferer from sick headache 
for the last twenty-five years and never found any 
relief until he began taking your Cascarets. Since 
he has begun taking Cascarets he has never had 
the headache. They have entirely cured him. 
Cascarets do what you recommend them to do. 
will give you the privilege of using his name.” 
E.M. Dickson, 1120 ResinerSt., W.Indianapolis, Ind. 






Best For 


The Bowels f 


. CANDY CATHARTIC 
ney WORK WHILE YOu si 


Pleasant, Pa)atable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 598 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


SUCCESS IN TEACHING 


comes from knowledge ; knowledge from 
study and experience. The teacher who would 
attain success knows first how to profit by his 
own experience; second, how to profit by the 
experience of others. 





How to Teach is the title of a series ot 
manuals by experienced educators, a most help- 
ful series which will lighten work for the teacher 
who reads them. 


The Subjects treated touch almost every 
branch of school work—Busy Work, Charts, 
Paper Folding and Cutting, Reading, Clay 
Modeling, Writing, and all ordinary school 
branches. 

The Price is 25c. per volume if copies 
are ordered separately or in groups of two or 
three. 

Our Special Price is 53.50 for the set 
of 18 volumes ordered at one time, express 
not paid. 

Send for Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog describ- 
ing this series in full, as well as a large number 
of the best teachers’ aids published. 144 
pages. Free. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


An Agent Wanted 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission, 


E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 
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solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purnoses 
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OZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 


PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEw YORK 


Pears 


All sorts of people use it, 





all sorts of stores sell the 
famous English complexion 


soap. Established 1780. 


Sold all over the world 








Extra fine imported 
56=piece ‘\ 
China Gea Set is 





with an order for 25 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 25 lbs. Great Amer- ff 
ican Baking Powder, 45c.a BY 
lb., or an_ assorted order % 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 Ibs. Bomosa Coffee, 
88c. a lb., or 50-2 0z. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc.. or 25-1lb. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 
Address Mr. J. 1. C. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 289 
31-33 Vesey Street, New York 


TAYLOR'S 


“Everything is said when we say that the paper rec- 
ommends itself.” Gratia L. RIcE, 
Special Instructor of Drawing, State of New York, 


For samples and prices address 


TAYLOR @ CO., 
Northampton Ave.,Springfield,Mass. 


BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS 


Teachers can save much valuable time by 
using a Typewriter. You will not be without 
one after once using. We furnish Remingtons, 
Smiths, Hammonds, and all standard machines 
at from $25 to $40, with full guarantee. New 
machines at reduced prices. Will send machine 
subject to trial. Standard machines rented. 

Send postal for illustrated list. 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, 
243 Broadway,New York City. Established 1881 


Blackboard 
Stencils # 8 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
ee with catalog containing complete 














Patent and 
Free Hand 
Drawing Paper 








E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York 


Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’’ edited by P. 
A. Roi and W. B. Guitteau, Toledo Cen- 
tral high school; ‘‘Sandeau’s Mlle de la 
Seigliere, edited ad Elizabeth M. White, 
Erasmus Hall high school, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; ‘‘ Scheffel’s Der Trompeter von Sak- 
kingen,’’ edited by Valentin Buehner, San 
Jose, Cal., high school; ‘‘ Beginners’ 
French,’’ Victor E. Francois, City col- 
lege, New York. 

Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, presi- 
dent-general of the International Sun- 
shine society, has just finished her com- 
prehensive book upon ways in which 
women can earn money. Mrs. Alden’s 
book, ‘‘Women’s Ways of Earning 
Money,’’ is the first volume in the 
Woman’s Home Library, which Mrs. 
Margaret E. Sangster is editing for A. 
S. Barnes & Co. 

The February issue of the Metropoli- 
tan Magazine contains what is unques- 
tionably the best short story by Anthon 
Hope ever published. It is entitled, 
‘‘Mrs. Thistleton’s Princess.’’ The first 
of a series of new Ade articles to appear 
in the Metropolitan is Mr. Ade’s appreci- 
ation of New York. E. H. Sothern, the 
actor, is another of the noted contribu- 
tors to the issue. Four automobile con- 
tributions make this issue attractive to 
those particularly interested in the horse- 
less vehicle. 





California. 

For illustrated folder and full informa- 
tion via all lines, ae itinerary cov- 
ering reverse route if desired, address 
W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. A., Michi- 

an Central R.R., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buf- 

alo, N. Y. 


Three Gateways to the West. 


Since the Southwest Limited, the new 
electric-lighted train of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has been 
placed in service, Chicago to Kansas 
City, this company offers the best of 
train service to the West thru three im- 
portant gateways— Kansas City, Omaha, 
and St. Paul. 

The Pioneer Limited, Chicago to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, for years has been 
the most popular train between these 
cities. The Overland Limited, Chicago 
to Omaha and San cisco, is the 
most famous of transcontinental trains 
thru Omaha. 

The Southwest Limited, Chicago to 
Kansas City, with its standard and com- 
partment sleepers, library-observation 
cars and other excellent equipment, of- 
fers travelers to the Southwest better 
service than they have heretofore en- 
joyed, and in consequence has proved a 
success from its initial trip. 

W. S. Howell, General Eastern Agent, 
381 Broadway, New York. 

Comfort in Travel 

Is realized to the highest de when 
traveling on the fine fast trains of the 
Michigan Central ‘‘The Niagara Falls 
Route,’’ to Detroit, Michigan Points, 
and Chicago. For folder and informa- 
tion address W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. 
A., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Barring Neither Gold nor Silver 

The enamel! of the teeth is most valua- 
ble. Sozodont powder does not scratch. 
Use it. 

The Southern Educational Bureau. 

This bureau, which already locates 
more teachers than any other agency in 
the South, will have branch offices this 





year in Richmond, Atlanta, St. Louis, 
and Fort Smith. Write for full particu- 
\lars to CHARLES J. PARKER, General 
| Manager, Raleigh, N. C. 

Health and Rest for Mother and oe , 
oMBR VIP? Fe segverns Sra Pub MEE is 
Gara Getaieae” tac e oat 

, ALLAYS all PAIN, CU 
Scan aaerad te world. 


Downstate eb 


Be sure to ask for “ 's yrup,” and 
| take noother kind. Twenty-five cents s bottle, 


Ni 


et SOAP 
cs 


AN ABSOLUTELY PURE 
OLIVE OIL SOAP 
Nursery. Toilet and Bath 


SOLD GY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS IMPORTED BY 
A KLIPSTEIN & CO. 
PEARL 8ST. NEW YO) 

















9 BORATED 
TALCUM 








FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED : CRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made. 


We have many sizes of crayons and styles of 
packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers. 


If this interests you send 5c. for sample prices, etc. 


FRANKLIN CRAYON CO., - - Rochester, N.Y. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
Benches, Tools, Draw- 


ing Tables, etc. & 

Get the BEMIS Standard. 
Catalogue free. 

A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR $7.50 


Ihave a SMALL stock of first-class encyclo- 
pedias which I am closing out at $7,50 per set. 
If interested, write for descriptive circular and 
full particulars. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 
177 Monroe St. CHICAGO 














MACK & GO,, cs2207r5-4 


Rochester, N.Y. 


Manvfacturers of the FAMOUS D. R. BAR- 
TON TOOLS, the most complete line of superi- 
or edge tools for Training Schools in the United 
States. Wood Planes, Chisels (all kinds), Addis 
pattern Carving Tools, etc. Catalogue Free, 


ALDUS H. BRENNEMAN 


Rawlinsville, Pa. 
Manufacturer of 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL SLATES 


Jobber in all kinds of White and Colored School 
Chalk Crayons. Orders solicited. NO AGENTS. 


Artistic Furnishings 


For ScHOoL-Rooms, TEACHERS’ Rooms, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


Alice MM. Kellogg, 


No. 114 E. Twenty-Turrp Sr., New York CITY 




















Please mention this paper when writing. 














EDUCATIONAL TRADE DIRECTORY 


of Publishers of School Books, Manufacturers and Dealers in School Supplies and Equipment. 
ience to subscribers in sending orders. When writing for circulars, catalogs, or other information by mentioning THE SCHOOL 
Two lines, one year, $5.00 , each additional line, $2.00. Reg- 


JOURNAL every time you write you will 
ular advertisers in THE JOURNAL are entitled to one line under two classifications. 


School Book Publishers . 


Jenkins, W. R. New ork 
Longmans, Green & Co., : 
Maynard, Merrill &Co,, ‘ 
The Morse Co., st 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas. ya 
Baker & Taylor Co., ” 
H. A. Davidson, Albany, N. Y. 
American Kook Co., 
Y., Cin., Chicago, Boston. 

Atlanta, Portiand, Or., 
University Publishing Cu., 

N. Y., Boston, and New Orleaus 
The Macmillan Co., . & Chi. 
Rand, McNally &Co., “‘‘ : 
Hinds & Noble, New York 
John Wiley & Sons, New York 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York 
‘fShompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Ginn & Co., < an : 


Heath &Co., D.C. ‘* “ “ 

Prang Edu. Co., ” * ” 

ee Burdett & Co.,“* ** bad 
F, Johnson Publishing Co., 


Richmond, Va. 
Ainsworth & Co., Chicago, Tu. 
Powers & Lyons, se 
Flanagan Co., A. bs 
G. & C. Merriam Co., 
8 pringfield, Mass. 
J. B. Lippincott co., Philadel phia 
Wherewithal Book Co., 
McKay, David 
Sower Co., Christopher “ 
Henry T. Coates & Co. , Phila., Pa. 
MiltonBradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sadler-Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Musical Instruments. 


Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dialogs, Recitations, etc. 
Kellogg & Co., E.L., N.Y., Chicago, 
Boston 
Supplementary Reading. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Dictionaries & : <7 
Lippincott Oo., J. B. 
Book Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Feldmann System Mfg. Co 
Chicago, Til. 


Stronghurst Mfg. C 
Stronghurst, Til. 





School Supplies. 


See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
ro gp "Blanks, Kindergerten Mater- 
ia 
American School Furniture ey 

hicago & N.Y, 
Taylor &Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Central School Supply House, 
hicago, Il). 
EK. W. A. Rowles, Chicago, Ill. 
Redding, Baird & Co., 


Boston, Mass. 
R. R. Johnson, C hicag 0, og 
Merritt & Co., Philadel hia, P , 
E. J. Johnson & Co, N.Y. Cit ty 
Williams Brown a & Earle 
= = _. 29S, Phila., Pa. 
Bunde & Upmeyer, : 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Excelsior Slate Co., Pen Argyle,Pa. 
Daus Duplicator Co. » New York 
Robert A Keasbey& Co,“ “ 
Todd & Todd, Minneapolis, Minn. 
A, Flanagan Cow bicago, Tl. 
A, J. Nystrom & Co., 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
JEolipyle Co., New York 
Rohde Kindergarten Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Stronghurst Mfg. Co., 
Stronghurst, Ill. 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springtield, Mass. 
J. M. Oleott & Co., "Unieanod N. ¥. 


B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 
American Sch, Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago. 
Franklin Crayon Co., 
Rochester, New York 
E. J. Johnson & Co., New York 
E. W. A. Rowles, Chicago 
Excelsior Slate Co.,Pen Argrle,Pa. 
Aldus H, Brenneman 
Rawlinsville, Pa. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 
A. Flanagan Co., Chicago, tll. 
Kindergarten Material. 
Todd & Todd, neens. Minn. 
Milton Bradley Go. 
Springfield, Mass. 

Rohde Kindergarten Supply Co., 

Milwaukee, Wis, 


Manual Training Supplies. 


et special attention. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co,. 
New York 
Mack & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
A. L. Bemis, Worcester, Mass. 
Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 
Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N.J 
gona Pen Co., New! York 
. Faber, 
Gsencde, Blanks, Stationery. 
American School Furniture Co, 
New York, Chicago 
Gymnastic Apparatus. 

A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York 
Merritt & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charts. 

Americar School Furniture Co., 

New York, Chicage 
Rand, McNally & Co 

Chicago, and N. Y. 
Silver, Burdett & © 


Boston ana N.Y. 
Milton Bradley Co., 


Springfield, Mass. 
Maps, Globes, etc. 
Am. School Furniture Co, 
New York, Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co., Chica o, Til. 
J. M. Olcott & Co., Chicago & N.Y. 
Laing’s Planetarium, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Rand, McNally & Co 
Chicago and N. Y. 
[inerals. 
Howell, E.E. Washington, D.C. 
Phys. and Chem. ——— 
Eimer & Amend, 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 
School Bells. 
American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
School Clocks. 
American School Furniture Co., 
New York, Chicago 
U.S. Electric Clock Co. N, Y, City 
Fred. Frick Clock Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
Bgeres. 

Bormay & C N. Y. City 
School Furniture. 
American Sch. Fur. Co., N. Y. 
Hotels, 


Puite. 


St. Denis New York 
Insurance. 


| Mutual Life 





This will be a great conven- 


Additional lines $2.00 a year. 


Mass. Mutual Life 
Springfield, Mass. 
Schools. 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 
New York University, New York 
Illinois Med. College, Chicago, Ill. 
Prospeci Hill School, 
Greenfield, Mass’ 
Students’ Gowns. 
Cotrell & Leonard, Albany,N. Y. 
Teachers’ Agencies. 
Pratt Santnand hommes. Foy York 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M, J 
Kellogg’s Teachers’ Bureau, * 
Rockwell, J. C. By 
Interstate Teachers’ A ency, 
New Orleans, La. 
Rome Teach. Ag’cy, Rome, N.Y 
National Education Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chicago Union Teachers Agency, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Albert Teach. Ag’cy Chicago, fl. 
Lewis Teachers’ Agency, 
Muskegon. Mich. 
Educational Club. Philadelphia 
Albany Teach. Ag’cy, Albany,N.Y. 
Southwestern oe Bureau, 
—~=— hrie,™ — 
Chic. 0 
ency, 
ston, Mass. 
Fisher’s Teachers’ Agency, Boston 
Warrenburg Teachers Agency, 
Warrenburg, Mo. 
Penn. Ed, Bureau, Allentown, Pa. 
Southern sae Burexu, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Fisk Sensmaut Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicage 
Toronto, Los A ugeles 
J. F. McCullough Teach’s Ag’cv, 
Chicago, Tl. 
Educational Exchange, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Western Teachers’ Agency, 
Milwaukee, We. 
N. ¥. Teachers’ Agency, N. Y. 
Typewriters. 
Remington Typewriter Co., N. Y. 
Consolidated Typewriter Co., 
New Youk City 
Fox Typewriter, 


Grand Lee Mich. 
Hammond Typewriter Co. 

New York City 
Smith Premier Co.,Svracuse, N.Y. 


Teachers’ Co-op. Peay 
Eastern Teachers’ Age 


New York | Oliver Typewriter, Chicago. 





Prospect Hill 


School 


For Girls 


Situated in the heart of the most beautiful and 
healthful section of New England, at the junction of direct 
routes from Chicago to Boston and from New York to 


the White Mountains. 


The individual attention given to each pupil has for 
its aim the highest mental and physical development of 


every girl in the school. 


Graduate, elective, and college preparatory courses 


provided. 


New York 











Teachers’ Agency 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Supplies schools with teachers, 


and teachers with positions by 
Extensive grounds. Golf, tennis, and basket ball. 
Well equipped gymnasium. 36th year. Illustrated 


circular on request. 
The principal refers by permission to— 


a new and equitable plan which 


does away with commissions. 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Boston, Mass. Buys and sells schools and school 
Hon. John G. Nicolay, Washington, D.C. 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Minot J. Savage, New York. 

Prof. C. S. Pennell, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mrs. E. W. Champney, New York. 


Frau Marie F. Kapp, Smith College, Northampton, Mass, 


property of every kind. 








Miss Caroline R. Clark, M. A., Principal William E. Drake, Manager 


Greenfield Mass. Correspondence is solicited 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 





FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 





Jones 
THE JONES READERS. A five-book basal series 


Burkett, Stevens and Hill 
AGRICULTURE FOR BEGINNERS 


Hitchcock 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


Shaw 
STORIES OF THESANCIENT GREEKS 


Holder 
THE SCIENCES 
Baker 
ELEMENTARY PLANE GEOMETRY 


Blaisdell and Ball 
HERO STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY 


Shaylor and Shattuck 
MEDIAL WRITING BOOKS. Shorter Course 


Educational Music Course 
NEW FIRST MUSIC READER 


Comstock 
WAYS OF THE SIX-FOOTED 


Morley 
INSECT FOLK 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Allen and Greenough 
NEW LATIN GRAMMAR 


Hale and Buck 
A LATIN GRAMMAR 





Van Dyke 

TENNYSON’S POEMS 
Robinson 
HISTORY OF WESTERN EUROPE 


Turner 
HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


Brigham 
GEOGRAPHIC INFLUENCES IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


Conn 
BACTERIA, YEASTS, AnD MOLDS IN THE HOME 
ages 
ESSONS IN PHYSICS 


Hoff 
CORONA SONG BOOK 


Moore and Miner 
ACCOUNTING AND BUSINESS PRACTICE 


Von Mach 
GREEK SCULPTURE, Its Spirit AND PRINCIPLES 





An illustrated announcement of Ginn & Company’s 
recent publications which are suitable for use in ele- 
mentary schools will be sent to any address on request. 





An illustrated announcement of Ginn & Company’s recent 
publications which are suitable for use in high schools 
and colleges will be sent to any address on request. 








GINN AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Address 7) FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 








TEXT BOOKS 
THAT INSPIRE 











The Sadler-Rowe Co.’s commercial publications please 
the trained teacher who appreciates the inspiration that 
comes to teacher and student from books prepared by 
authors who know how to infuse the vital spark of the 
true educational spirit into their work. 


Commercial Training 


isthe live educational topic of the hour. The Sadler- 
Rowe Co.’s texts on Bookkeeping, Arithmetic, Commercial 
Law, Commercial Correspondence, Commercial Geog- 
raphy, Shorthand and the other commercial branches are 
The live books—the Inspirational 
Books of recent years. 


Send for information 


SADLER-ROWE COMPANY 


Baltimore, = Md. 





|! Pope“ 

iFamous & 
iChainless/;\ 
‘Bicycles /& 


— Equipped with two-speed gear, 


coaster brake, and cushion frame 


All Standard Chain 


Models 


Eastern Department, 
Hartford, Conn. 


** Columbia” 
** Tribune ”’ 
** Cleveland ”” 
** Crawford” 
Western Department, 
P 
Chicago, Ill. 
** Crescent ”” 
** Monarch” 
** Rambler ”” 
** Imperial ”” 
Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue 
mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp 
































